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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study vas to determine the 
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experience in and knovledge of the construction industry. Six basic 
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nine cities (Atlanta; Austin, Texas; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago; 
Houston; Jackson, Mississippi; Nev York; Oakland; and San Francisco). 
Data support the hypothesiis that apprenticeship graduates tend to 
work more than informally trained journeymen and that 
apprenticeship*trained craftsmen are more broadly trained and suffer 
less from unemployment than other journeymen. The case is not as 
strong, but the d^ta also indicate that apprenticeship-trained men 
are relatively ovbrrepresented in supervisory positions. 
Recommendations for improving the apprenticeship system are made. 
Included are a 60*item bibliography and guides for interviews with 
journeymen and business agents. (NTIS/SC) 
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, Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



Few sectors of the American labor movement are 
discussed more and understood less than the building 
trades. Among the issues which have been least under- 
stood is the matter of entry into building trades 
unions. Basically, one can become a journeyman"'" 
craftsman in one of two ways — either by graduating 
from an apprenticeship training program or by entering 
the union through direct admission to journeyman status. 
Apprenticeship is the entry route preferred by most 
union officials. However, recent studies have shown 
that although the percentage of union members who were 
trained in apprenticeship varies by craft and by geo- 
graphic area, on the whole, more building tradesmen 
have been trained informally — in open shops, as 
helpers or laborers, in military or other training 

programs — than have learned their trades through 

2 

formal apprenticeship programs • 



In this paper "journeyman" designates a person who 
obtains the full union wage rate. It will be used inter- 
changeably with the terms "craftsman" and "mechanic," 
which are terms commonly used in the industry. 

2 

For example, see Howard G. Foster, "Nonappren-r 
ticeship Sources of Training in Construction," Monthly 
Labor Review , Vol. 93, No. 2 (February, 1970), pp. 21-26; 
Irwin Dubinsky, "Trade Union Discrimination in the 
Pittsburgh Construction Industry," Urban Affairs Quarterly , 
Vol. 6, No. 3 (March, 1971), pp. 297-318; and Herbert 
Hammerman, "Minority Workers in Construction Referral . 
Unions," Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 95, No. 5 (May, 1972), 
pp. 17-26. 



Objectives of the Study 

This study focuses on the issue of entry into 
building trades unions. Chapter II provides background 
information on the construction industry, building trades 
unions, and apprenticeship. Procedures and standards 
which building trades unions use to admit craftsmen to 
journeyman status are detailed in Chapter III. Chapter 
IV contrasts men who enter the unions without attending 
apprenticeship with those who are apprenticeship graduates. 
Chapter V documents how the apprenticeship-trained men 
fare in the labor market in comparison with other 
journeymen. 

More specifically, this study addresses the following 
questions concerning entry into building trades unions: 
who is allowed to join construction unions, and what 
procedures must be followed in order to join? What 
standards must be met by prospective journeymen? By 
prospective apprentices? What are the procedures involved 
in allowing nonmembers to work in a union's jurisdiction? 
Do these standards and procedures facilitate or frustrate 
the workings of the market? 

What are the backgrounds of mechanics who enter the 
trades in various ways? Do the better craftsmen enter 
the union through some routes more than others, and if 
so, why? Do apprenticeship-trained craftsmen tend to 
work more steadily than journeymen who learn the trade 
in other ways? Do apprenticeship graduates tend to 
advance to supervisory status faster and more often than 
other journeymen? What policy implications may be drawn 
from an analysis of the above questions? 
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The Issue of Minority Participation in Construction 

Naturally, any study of entry into building trades 
unions has important implications for minority admission 
into the unionized construction sector. Since the early 
1960 's, construction unions have drawn fire from 
minority communities and the federal government because 
some of them had few or no blacks. During the 1960 's, 
several efforts of the federal government focused on 
increasing minor ity admissions into building trades 

3 

unions. These efforts included Executive Order 11246, 
4 

29 CFR 30, support of apprenticeship information centers 
and apprenticeship outreach programs, several court 
decisions,^ support of union-operated nonapprenticeship 



'^Executive Order 11246, 3 CFR, pp. 339-348 (Comp. 
1964-1965) . This order, issued in 1965, requires 
contractors on federally aided projects to have 
"affirmative action" programs to hire minority group 
members. The order authorized the creation of the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC) in the U.S. 
Department of Labor to oversee the equal employment 
provisions of federal contracts. 

4 

Title 29, Part 30, of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations requires that directors of apprenticeship pro- 
grams registered with. the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training which have too few minorities submit affirmative 
action plans detailing the procedures to be used in 
recruiting and selecting minorities. 

5 

For a description and evaluation of the apprentice- 
ship outreach concept, see Ray Marshall and Vernon Briggs, 
Equal Apprenticeship Opportunities; The Nature of the 
Issue and the New York Experience (Ann Arbor; National 
Manpower Policy Task Force and Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Michigan-Wayne State 
University, 1968) . 

For a description of U.S. Department of Labor support 
of apprenticeship information and apprenticeship outreach 
programs, see "Reaching Out for Apprentices, " Manpower , 
Vol- 1/ No. 5 (June, 1969) , pp. 8-13. 
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training programs for the disadvantaged, support of 

Model Cities program efforts to train the disadvantaged 

in construction, and various imposed and negotiated 

7 

city and area plans for employing minorities in con- 

g 

struction. Chapter VI addresses the policy impli- 
cations of this study for the upgrading of minority 
workers in construction employment with respect to 
these federal efforts. 

Nationally, minorities have made significant gaing 

in construction apprenticeships since 1960, when only 

9 . . . 

2.2 percent of apprentices were minorities. Minorities 
comprised 7.2 percent of construction apprentices at 
the end of 196.8 and 15.1 percent at the end of 1972. """^ 



For a recent article on court actions , !^see William 
B. Gould, "Racial Discrimination, Courts, and Construction, " 
Industrial Relations , Vol. 11, No. 3 (October, 1972), 
pp. 380*393. Also, for an analysis of one case, see 
George D. Zuckerman, "The Sheet Metal Workers' Case: 
A Case History of Discrimination in the Building Trades," 
Labor Law Journal , Vol. 20, No. 7 (July, 1969), pp. 416*427. 

\s of DecemJoer 31, 1972, "hometown" or voluntary 
plans had been negotiated and approved by OFCC in 52 
local areas. Plans had been imposed on the construction 
industry in six cities: Atlanta, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Washington, D.C., and (by court decision) 
Seattle. 

Much has-been written on the comparative effec- 
tiveness oif the two types of plans; for example, see: 
Richard L. Rowan and Robert J. Brudno, "Fair Employment 
in Building: Imposed and Hometown Plans," Industrial 
Relations, Vol. 11, No. 3 (October, 1972), pp. 394-406., 
Also, see "The Philadelphia Plan vs. the Chicago Plan: 
Alternative Approaches for Integrating the Construction 
Industry, Comment," Northwestern University Law Review , 
Vol. 65, No. 4 (September-October, 1970), pp. 642-670. 

8 

For a more extended discussion of these efforts, see 
Ray Marshall, "The Impact of Civil Rights Laws on Collective 
Bargaining in the Construction Industry, " Poverty and 
Human Resources , Vol. 5, No. 1 (January-February, 1970), 
pp. 5-17. 
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However, the racial composition of construction union 

membership has changed more slowly . Further, minority 

concentration varies significantly by trade. As shown 

in Tables 1 and 2, in our study cities, minorities were 

12 

least represented in the "mechanical trades." 

The Trades and Cities Studied 

We investigated a cross section of trades in a 
variety of cities. Six trades were studied: bricklayers 

(Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers' International 
Union) ; carpenters (United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America) ; electrical workers (Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers) ; ironworkers 

(International Association of Bridge, Structural, and 
Ornamental Ironworkers) ; plumbers and steamfitters 

(United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 

the Plumbing and Pipef itting Industry of the United 

States and Canada) ; and sheet metal workers (Sheet 

Metal Workers' International Association). Although 

these six crafts comprise only a third of the building 

trades unions, all are basic construction trades. Further 

while apprenticeship traditionally has been an important 

source of "mechanical'' trades (electrical work, plumbing 

13 

and pipefitting, and sheet metal work) journeymen, 
it has been less important in carpentry, bricklaying, 
and ironwork. 



Marshall and Briggs, The Negro and Apprenticeship , 

p. 28. 

■'"^U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Information, 
News Release No. 73-206 (May 27, 1973) . 

■'"■'"Herbert Hammerman, "Minorities in Construction 
Referral Unions — Revisited ," Monthly Labor Review , 
Vol. 96, No. 5 (May, 1973), pp. 43-46. 
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Our nine study cities were: Atlanta; Austin, Texas; 
Columbus, Ohio; Chicago; Houston; Jackson, Mississippi; 
New York; Oakland; and San Francisco, The study was 



Underrepresentation of minorities in the mechanical 
trades is a pattern found in many cities across the country 
See Vernon M* Briggs, Jr, , "Black Entry into the Apprentice 
Trades: Lessons of the Sixties and Prospects for the 
Seventies," paper presented at the Indiana University Man- 
power Conference (March 20, 1970), mimeograph. 

The same pattern is further documented by national 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission data. As an EEOC 
press release dated February 9, 1971, regarding 1966 data 
on minority union membership, states: 

Close analysis of the statistics reveals that . 
minority membership is concentrated in those unions 
at the lower end of the wage scale. Conversely, 
minority membership in most highly skilled and 
best paying categories is much lower. Approximately 
1,000 building trades locals were classified in the 
higher skilled category known as mechanical trades, 
which included the Boilermakers, Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) , Elevator Constructors, Iron Workers, Plumbers 
and Pipefitters, and Sheet Metal Workers, The 
mechanical trades showed a minority membership of 
6,2 percent, as follows: Negro: 1,6 percent; 
Spanish-surnamed American: 3,2 percent; Oriental: 
0,7 percent; American Indian: 0,7 percent. 

However, minority membership was greater in the 
generally lower paying general construction trades, 
composed of Asbestos Workers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, 
Lathers, Marble Polishers, Operating Engineers, and 
Plasterers and Cement Masons. In these trades, 
minority membership was 8,6 percent, broken down as 
follows : Negro : 3,6 percent ; Spanish-surnamed 
American: 4,0 percent; Oriental: 0,3 percent; 
American Indian: 0.7 percent. 

Finally, in the lowest paying general con- 
struction trades group composed of the Laborers, 
Painters and Decorators, and Roofers, minority 
membership was 31,8 percent, broken down as follows: 
Negro: 20,1 percent; Spanish-surnamed American: 
10,0 percent; Oriental: 0.5 percent; American Indian: 
. . .1..2 .percent. 



In this study, "pipef itting" and "steamf itting" are 
used interchangeably. 



first made on a pilot basis in Atlanta, Austin, and New 
York to determine its feasibility. On t^.e basis of the 
pilot experience, research procedures were refined, and 
the study was extended to Chicago, Columbus, Houston, 
Jackson, Oakland, and San Francisco. 

The cities chosen offer diversity in geography as 
well as in size, degree of unionization, and labor 
market conditions.^ Likewise, individual building trades 
unions differ in structure, jurisdiction, and referral 
procedures. Such diversity facilitates comparisons and 
contrasts while reducing the danger of drawing conclusions 
based on unique or abnormal situations. 

The size of construction employment relative to 
total nonagricultural employment varies considerably 
among the cities (see Table 3) . Houston has the largest 
relative employment in construction, followed in order 
by: Austin, Jackson, Atlanta, Columbus, San Francisco- 
Oakland, and New York. 

Methodology 

Material for this study was gathered from several 
sources, including: (1) interviews with union officials 
and management representatives; (2) interviews with rank- 
and-file journeymen; (3) sampling of data from pension 
trust fund records; (4) telephone, mail, and personal 
surveys of contractors concerning their supervisory 
personnel; and (5) an extensive review of published and 
unpublished materials on the construction industry. 

Since different methods were used for each of our 
major sections, the methodology of each section will be 



For a further discussion of the varying role of 
apprenticeship by craft, see D. Quinn Mills, Industrial 
Relations and Manpower in Construction (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: M.I.T. Press, 1972), pp. 181-186 and 
222-223. 
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Construction Employment by City, 1971 



(1) 

Total Non- 
agricultural 
Qnployment 
(thousands)^ 



(2) 

Employment 
in Contract 
Construction 
(thouianda)A 



(3) 

Construction 
at Percentage 
Nonagricultural 
Employment 

[(2)/(l)] 



Atlanta 

Auetin 

Chicago 

Columbus 

Houston 

Jackson 

New York City 

San Francisco- 
Oakland 



623.6 
122.5 

2,930.6 
382.2 
787; 8 
96.0 

3,613.4 

1,231.7 



34.7 
8.7 
117.8 
18.0 
70.3 
5.9 
112.8 

56.3 



S.6% 
7.1% 
4.0% 
4.7% 
8.9% 
6.1% 
3.1% 

4.7% 



^Figures are for SMSA's, except for New York' data; thes« refer only to the city. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics , Employment and 
Earnings: States and Areas, 1939*1971 (Washington, D.C. : Government 
Printing Office, 1972). 
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explained in the , appropriate chapters. Chapter II 
contains background information on the construction 
industry and the unions representing much of its work 
force. Traditional routes of entry into building trade 
unions are described and evaluated in Chapter III. The 
educational, training, and personal backgrounds of con- 
struction journeymen are described in Chapter IV. 
Chapter V compares the performance of apprenticeship- 
trained craftsmen with that of mechanics who learned 
their trades on the job or in other, less formal ways. 
Chapter VI contains a summary of the results of the study 
and recommendations for improving the procedures for 
entry into the building trades. 



Chapter II 

THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY AND THE BUILDING TRADES 



Contract constructicn is comprised of three major 
sectors: highway and heavy (including tunnel and pipe- 
line work); commercial and industrial; and home building,, 
which includes single-family and multi-family low-rise 
units. Home building is sometimes confused with "resi- 
dential" construction/ which includes both home building 
and high-rise apartment building. Contracting firms 
are of two major types: general contractor S/ who execute 
entire projects, and specialty contractors^ who do parts 
of larger jobs. Although there are many large and highly 
visible contractors with nationwide operations, the vast 
majority of contractors are small firms, usually specialty 
contractors / who hire only a few workers. Many firms, 
in fact, consist of only the contractor who works with 
his tools and operates almost entirely in relatively 
small local areas. 

Employment Patterns in Construction 

It is difficult to specify the number of construction 
workers, because employment in this industry is subject 
to marked variations. Not all construction workers are 
employed full time in the industry; many spend part of 
each year either idle or working in other industries. 



For further information concerning the types of 
firms which comprise the construction industry, «ee 
William Haber and H. M. Levinson^ Labor Relations and 
Productivity in the Building Trades (Ann Arbor: Bureau 
of Industrial Relations^ University of Michigan^ 1956)/ 
pp. 24-26. 
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Dunlop and Mills estimate that in 1963, 5.4 million men* 

filled the equivalent of 3 million year-round jobs in 

contract construction. The ratio of 1.8 men per job.. 

also prevailed in 1970, when more than 3.4 million jobs 

were provided by contractors who, because of turnover, 

2 

employed more . than. 6 million at one time or another. 

There are significant seasonal and cyclical variations 
in employment. Because of weather conditions, espe- 
cially in the North, construction activity contracts 

3 

during the winter and expands during the summer. 



Daniel Quinn Mills, Industrial Relations and 
Manpower in Construction (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
M.I.T. Press, 1972), p. 4. . 

3 

During the late 1960 's much work was devoted to 
problems of seasonality in construction and ways in which 
it may be counteracted. See, for example: Robert J. 
Myers and Sol Swerdloff, "Seasonality and Construction," 
Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 90, No. 9 (September, 1967), 
pp. 1-8; J. A. Russo, et al • » The Operational and Eco- 
nomic Impact of Weather on the Construction Industry 
of the United States (Hartford: Travelers Research Center, 
1965); U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Seasonality and Manpower in Construction , Bulletin 1642 
(Washington, D.C.:' Government Printing Office, 1970); 
Howard G. Foster / "Labor Force Adjustments to Seasonal 
Fluctuations in Construction," Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review , Vol. 23, No. 4 (July, 1970), pp. 528- 
540; U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Education 
and Labor , Seasonal Unemployment in the Construction 
Industry , Hearings on HR 15990 before the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor, 90th Congress, 2nd Session (Washing- 
ton, D.C: Government Printing Office, 1968); Jan 
Wittrock, Reducing Seasonal Unemployment' in the Con- 
struction Industry (Paris: OECD, 1967); E. Jay Howenstine, 
"Programs for Providing Winter Jobs in Construction," 
Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 94, No. 2 (February^ 1971), 
pp. 24-32; U.S. Building Research Advisory Board, 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
Proceedings of the Year-Round/All Weather Construction 
Conference (Washington, D.C: U.S. Building Research 
Advisory Council, 1968); Associated General Contractors, 
Proceedings of the AGC Conference on Seasonality in 
Construction (Washington, D.C: Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, 1968); "Report by Secretaries of 
Labor and Commerce on Seasonality of Employment in the 
Construction Industry," Daily Labor Report (October 8, 1968) 



Numerous workers are attracted into construction from 

other industries during periods of intense activity; 

when payrolls are cut back, casual workers are displaced. 

Employment in construction, more than in any other 

industry r is affected by changes in monetary policy. 

Because financing i§. such an important cost in a building 

venture r and because most building can be postponed if 

interest rates are high, construction employment is 

quite sensitive to changes in the cost of borrowing money. 

Thus construction activity and employment — particularly 

in home building • — tend to vary inversely v;ith the 

movement of interest rates. A side effect of this 

phenomenon is that when economic activity in general 

is at an ebb, interest rates tend to fall, stimulating 

construction employment. On the other hand, when aggregate 

demand is high and interest rates are rising, employment 

4 

in construction tends to be reduced <• 

The Building Trade Unions 

For the nation as a whole, roughly 80 percent of 
the regular construction work force has been organized 
by trade unions, although this estimate varies by trade, 
geographical area, and industry segment.^ Home building 



For an exposition and clarification of the rela- 
tionship between credit conditions and residential con- 
struction, see Larry Jack Kimbell, "An Econometric Model 
of Residential Construction and Finance" (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation. University of Texas at Austin, 1968). 

^John T. Dunlop and D. Quinn Mills, "Manpower in 
Construction: A Profile of the Industry and Projections 
to 1975," in Report of the President's Committee on 
Urban Housing — Technical Studies , Vol. 2 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 244. 
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is much less unionized than commercial and highway and 
heavy construction. Large cities, especially in the 
North, are more highly unionized than small cities. 
Further, the casual labor force is much less unionized 
than full-time construction v.'orksrs; thus, the entire work 
force is not nearly 80 percent unionized. 

The 17 national construction unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO are organized into the AFL-CIO's Building 
and Construction Trades Department,^ The main non- 
AFL-CIO union representing construction workers is the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Many of these 
trades have members who work outside ofi construction — 
e,cT. , in the metal trades department of the plumbing 
industry, in electrical manufacturing, in shop work of 
various types — but most members are employed in on-site 
construction. 

Local building trades unions are chartered by the 
internationals. Where an international union charters 
several locals in a city, district councils are formed to bar 
gain, coordinate apprenticeship programs, and administer 
pension and welfare funds. In addition, locals of 
different international unions usually belong to local 
building trades councils, much as the international unions 
belong to the national AFL-CIO's Building and Construction 
Trades Department, The local building trades councils 
function as construction labor's voice in public and 
political affairs but have little economic power within 
the industry. 



Asbestos workers; boilermakers ; bricklayers; car- 
penters; electrical workers; elevator constructors ; granite 
cutters; ironworkers; laborers; lathers; marble polishers; 
operating engineers; painters; plasters and cement masons; 
plumbers and pipefitters; roofers; and sheet metal workers. 
See U,S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
■ Directory of National Unions and Employee Associations, 
1971 , Bulletin 1750 (Washington, D,C,: Government Printing 
Office, 1972) , p, 5. 
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Most of construction labor's economic power is 
concentrated in the locals or district councils rather 
than at the international level (contrary to the case 
of many industrial unions, where power is more centralized 
in the internationals) . The* localized power structure 
of the building trades unions is derived from the de- 
centralized structure of the construction -labor market. 
Since most contractors operate within small geographical 
areas (usually a large city or several counties) , the 
construction labor market is a localized, rather than 
a sectional or national, market. Each craft's collective 
agreement is typically made at the local level between 
the local union or district council and the group of 
contractors which hires the union's members. For example, 
the Electrical Workers' local union in Atlanta bargains 
with the Atlanta chapter of the National Electrical 
Contractors Association, while the Operating Engineers 
have a contract with the Atlanta chapter of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors • These contracts cover 
wages, working conditions , and contributions to pension, 
health, and vacation funds and apprenticeship programs. 

Although local bargaining is the most common practice, 

agreements at other levels are also important. One is 

the national contract between an international union and 

its corresponding employers' association. Some of the 

agreements delineate the conditions under which a 

national contractor may work in a given area with a 

local collective bargaining agreement. Others, such as 

that of . the plumbing industry, establish industrywide 

apprenticeship programs; still others provide for dispute 

settlements in cases of ir.tpasse at the local level. 

Another type of contract of increasing importance in the 

West and the South is the regional agreement, in which 

several counties or even parts of states may come under 

7 

the terms of one collective agreement. 



ERLC 
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Whatever the scope of the collective agreement, 
the division of labor by crafts often leads to friction 
between building trades unions over the allocation of 
particular types of work. Although there are agreements 
among unions delineating the work that may be done by 
members of each union, the introduction of new materials 
and processes not covered by these agreements causes 
disputes between crafts over the allocation of work. 
Frequently, illegal jurisdictional strikes result from 
such disputes. 

However, the industry has developed machinery to 

settle these disagreements without work stoppages. Most 

contracts designate the National Joint Board for the 

Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes, composed of union 

and contractor representatives and a neutral umpire, 

and the National Appeals Board as the bodies to which 

such disputes should be referred. The National Labor 

Relations Board may also intervene , but contractors 

and unions seem to prefer the simpler and faster expe- 

8 

dient of private adjustment of disputes. 

Unions, as Suppliers of Construction Manpower 

Construction unions act as employment agencies for 
their members and contractors. Few contractors are big 
enough or diversified enough to employ large permanent 
work forces. Most see their volume of business — and 
therefore their demand for labor — expand and contract 
often, sometimes dramatically- Contractors thus typically 



7 . • 

John Duiilop, "The Industrial Relations System in 

Construction," in Arnold Weber (ed.). The Structure of 

Collective Bargaining (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 

1961) , pp. 264-269. 

o 

Mills, Industrial Relations and Manpower in 
Construction , pp. 20-21. 
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maintain small (if any) permanent cadres of supervisors 
y and key journeymen and rely on the unions to refer men 

to their jobs when activity increases. 

The most powerful construction union official. typi- 
cally is the local business agent, whose responsibility 
is to see that the referral procedure runs smoothly. He 
is charged with the day-to-day operations of the union, 
and since he is an elected official, to remain in office 
he must keep his constituency happy. His most critical 
task, though — and probably the most sensitive in terms 
of social dynamics — is the referral of workers to 
contractors who need labor. As a manpower broker in an 
industry which is heavily dependent on quality manpower, 
the business agent has considerable influence. 

Contrary. to widespread belief, however, business 
agents do not have absolute control of the supply of 
skilled mechanics, nor are union hiring halls the only 
source of labor for union contractors. In fact, the 
hiring hall was uncommon in the construction industry 
while the closed shop was a legal institution , for as 
long as union membership was a prerequisite for employment, 
unions did not need to oversee the referral system. 
With the proscription of the closed shop by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, however, unions began to use exclusive 

hiring hall arrangements, supplanting the closed shop 

9 

with control over job referrals. 

Although the National Labor Relations board (NLRB) , 
in the 1958 Mountain -Pacific casie, held referral proce- 
dures which discriminated against nonmembers to be illegal^ 



Q .- 
Philip Ross, "Origin of the Hiring Hall in Construction," 

Industrial Relations , Vol. 11, No. 3 (October, 1972), 

pp. 366-379. 

•^^ Mountain Pacific Chapter [of Associated General 
Contractors], 119 NLRB 883 (1958), 41 LRRM 1460. 
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and subjected offending unions to severe financial penalties 

under the Brown-Olds decision,''"''^ the NLRB also indicated 

that unions could operate nondiscriminatory hiring halls. 

Subsequently, and partially as the result of union pressure, 

the Landri_im-Grif f in Act of 1959 amended Section fa(f) of 

the Taft-Hartley Act to allow unions to operate exclusive 

hiring halls if the referral procedures used obj ective 

and nondiscriminatory criteria such as length of training, 

proper employment under collective bargaining agreements , 

work experience, and the like. This provision, coupled 

with the Supreme Court's rejection of the Mountain Pacific 
12 

ruling, firmly established the hiring hall as a legitimate 

1 

union function. " Thus, in theory, referral procedures 
do not favor members over nonmembers. 

In practice, however, unions usually give preference 
to members regardless of the terms of the collective 
agreement, and contractors acquiesce in order to avoid 
trouble with the unions. When a nonmember is hired in 
a state where union shop provisions are legal, he may be 
required to join the union after seven days as a condition 
of continued employment. If the union then refuses to 
accept him as a member, he may continue to work regardless 
of union policies. 

The above descriptions of referral systems and hiring 
halls should not imply that the building trades apportion 
manpower according to strict, formal procedures . With 
some exceptions, usually in the pipe and electrical 
trades,, the unions we studied that have referral systems 



ERIC 



■^■^115. NLRB 594 (1956) , 37 LRM 1360. 

^^ Local 357, Teamsters v. NLR3 , 365 U.S. 667 (1961), 
81 S. Ct. 835, 47 LRRM 2906. 

■'■"^For a detailed description of hiring hall systems 
and public policy regarding same, see U.S. Department of 

Labor , Exclusive Union Work Referral Systems in the 

Building Trades (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1970). 
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(not all do) use informal hiring procedures. Most union 
construction workers find work through individual job 
search, not through the unions. A union journeyman who 
has worked in an area for a year or two has come to 
know other journeymen, foremen, superintendents, and 
contractors. If he is laid off, he learns about other 
job opportunities by word of mouth. In fact, if he is 
a good mechanic, he may be specifically requested by a 
supervisor or contractor. Of course, he may indicate 
to the business agent that he needs a new job, and when 
a contractor asks for men he may be referred out by the 
agent. By and large, however, competent mechanics make 
little use of the hiring hall except during times of 
low employment, when the business agent's contacts are 
valuable to even the best workers 1 

Training for Construction Skills 

Competence is a key issue in the building trades, 
particularly because of problems concerning admission of 
minorities into the unions. Large numbers of journeymen 
have never received formal training in their crafts; they 
simply "picked up the trade" by working at one job after 
another until they acquired a wide range of job skills. 
However, many informally trained men have only one or 
a few skills. Due to lack of opportunity, ability, or 
motivation,- they never learned all of their trades, and 
consequently they are at a disadvantage when competing 
in the market with throughly trained mechanics. Since 
those positions require an understanding of all activities 
being supervised , it is also uncommon for a narrowly 
trained journeyman to work as a foreman or superintendent. 

Union officials and contractors interviewed during 
this project feel that broadly trained men are most 
likely to coIttp from the apprenticeship system. Apprenticeship 



in the building trades is typically a three- to five-year 

program which combines on-the-job training for a wide 

variety of skills with classroom instruction in such 

related subjects as mathematics, blueprint reading, 

drafting, and layout work. 

Apprenticeship programs are financed by monies from 

negotiated fringe benefit funds and are administered 

by joint apprenticeship committees (JAC's) comprised 

of labor and contractor representatives. Apprentices 

are usually indentured to the JAC, although sometimes 

they are indentured to a contractor or to the union. 

It is increasingly the case for effective programs to 

be administered by full-time apprenticeship coordinators, 

who see that the program is followed, enforce . class and 

job attendance, make sure that apprentices are moved 

from job, to job in order to broaden their skills, and 

run the business end of the program. The graduate of a 

well organized apprenticeship program is a journeyman 

who has learned the practical skills of the entire 

trade, along with the "theory" of the trade which he 

must have in order ho become an effective supervisor. 

In fact, a common criticism of apprenticeship is that 

it has become a training ground for foremen, teaching 

14 

more than most journeymen need to know. 



Further information regarding the apprenticeship 
system may be found in F. Ray Marshall and Vernon M. 
Briqqs, The Negro and Apprenticeship (Baltimore ; Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1967), pp. 11-25; George Strauss, "Appren- 
ticeship: An Evaluation of the Need," in Arthur M. Ross 
(ed.). Employment Policy and the Labor Market (Berkeley; 
University of California Press, 1965); and U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, The Role of 
Apprenticeship in Manpower Development (Washington, D.C. ; 
Government Printing Office, 1964) . See also U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
The National Apprenticeship Program (Washington, D.C: 
Government Printing Office, 1972). 



Union Attitudes toward Admissions 

The positions taken by union officials concerning 
admissions policies vary widely. International union 
officers, viewing the economic and political strength 
of their organizations in terms of the numbers of men 
organized, press for liberal admissions standards. Local 
officials, on the other hand, are jealous of their 
control over memberships and are especially eager to 
protect union wage rates. Thus local officers sometimes 
wish to restrict the numbers of men working at the trade 
in order to maintain the union rate. 

The degree of unionization of a local labor market 
affects local officials' opinions as to the most desirable 
method of entry. In highly unionized areas such as 
New York City, Chicago, or San Francisco, there is rela* 
tively little competition from nonunion workers. The 
unions in those cities tend to use apprenticeship 
selection procedures to limit the number of new mechanics 
in the trades. In less organized areas, however, non- 
union labor is viewed as a real threat to union jobs; 
the unions therefore use direct admissions and organi- 
zation of open shops as major routes of entry, in efforts 
to unionize the market more thoroughly. 

Finally, business agents refuse to allow nonmembers 
to work when there is not enough work for union members. 
However, when the volume of construction activity increases 
some unions allow nonmembers to work within their juris- 
dictions; virtually all locals allow travelers from 
"sister" locals to work when there are more jobs than 
the local members can fill. Also, market conditions 
determine the willingness of most local unions to allow 
members of other locals to transfer their memberships 
into their jurisdictions. It is easier for a member to 
transfer when work is plentiful than during periods of 
sla ck_ emp loymen t ^. „ - 



Minority Hiring Plans 

The issue of competence on the job became especially 
abrasive in the 1960 's because of pressure on the unions 
to admit more blacks and other minority groups to membership 
As of December 31, 1972, plans had been negotiated by 
or imposed on unions in 58 cities in order to increase 
minority participation in construction. The plans were 
designed to recruit qualified minority journeymen and 
apprentices who could enter the unions through traditional 
channels. 

Moreover , the plans established categories of 
"trainees" — young men who could not qualify for appren- 
ticeship programs — and "advanced trainees" — older 
men whose experience in construction was not sufficient 
to qualify them as journeymen but who were too old. to 
enter apprenticeship programs. These new categories 
were opposed by many unions on the grounds that the men 
placed in them would never really be trained to do 
journeyman work and thus that trainees were deluded into 
thinking that the plans would lead to permanent employment 
in construction. Unions resisted new categories as 
forces undermining the apprenticeship system. 

Minority representatives contended that since most 
white journeymen were not trained in apprenticeships, 
unions should not attempt to force minority aspirants to 
go through the long apprenticeship process in order to 
become journeymen. The minorities also asserted that 
new routes of entry, including the "trainee" routes, 
were necessary because the "traditional" routes effectively 
closed many trades to minority memberships. These tradi- 
tional routes of entry are examined in the following chapter 



Jack Barbash, "Union Interests in Apprenticeship 
and Other Forms of Training," Journal of Human Resources , 
-Vol. 3, No.-, 1 (Winter, 1968)., pp. 63-85. 
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Chapter III 



TRADITIONAL ROUTES* OF ENTRY INTO 
THE CONSTRUCTION UNIONS 

There are several formal and informal methods by which 
a journeyman may work under the jurisdiction of building 
trades unions in a given area. He may, as is increasingly 
the case, be indentured as an apprentice, serve from 
-three to five years in a coordinated program of training 
on the job and related classroom instruction, and be cer* 
tified as a journeyman at the end of the program. He may, 
on the other hand, simply apply for membership as a journey- 
man on the basis of having "picked up the trade" informally 
by working in open shops, as a laborer or helper, or in 
the military. Men who enter unions in this manner are 
sometimes called "Joe Magees" or are said to have entered 
"off the street" or "through the back door." It is quite 
common for a number of these men to join when an open shop 
is organized. They are usually given either a written or 
a practical test over their knowledge of the trade, sometimes 
after a short probationary period. If a man is already a 
local union member, he can usually transfer his membership 
to another local union within the international. Finally, 
a man who is not a local union member may work temporarily 
under the union's jurisdiction. Some locals will work only 
"travelers" from other locals within their international; 
others will issue "permits" to nonunion men as well. Some 
locals charge fees for permits or traveling cards; others 
do not. 

An understanding of the above process is crucial to an 
appreciation of the means by which the construction labor 
force adapts to changing demand. For example, temporary per- 
mits and traveling cards are almost nonexistent during times 
of h i gh unemployment ; • ye t when' work " i is"' p 1 en tTf u 1 , the wide 
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use of permits allows workers to gain the experience needed 
to qualify as journeymen later. Where largely nonunion 
residential construction sectors exist, as in the South 
and in smaller cities outside the South, they supply many 
journeymen to the commercial and industrial construction 
unions, whereas the absence of a large unorganized building 
industry in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco makes 
it more difficult for the unions in those areas to expand 
the work force when activity increases. The volatile nature 
of demand for construction labor dictates frequent layoffs, 
usually of less skilled men. The burden of these layoffs, 
as will be shown, falls most heavily on those who do not 
have the broad training offered in apprenticeship programs; 
their skills are not sufficiently flexible to allow them to 
compete under straitened circumstances. 

The remainder of this chapter details the qualifications 
required of workmen in the building trades and the traditional 
processes through which employment is attained. Information 
on these processes came primarily from interviews with union 
officials, employer representatives , and other knowledgeable 
individuals. The bibliography contains a complete list of 
all persons (except for rank-and-file journeymen) interviewed 
during the course of this study. 

Bricklayers 

The subordinate unions of the Bricklayer-S , Masons, and 
Plasterers' International Union have jurisdiction over all 
masonry trades in commercial, industrial, residential, and 
specialty construction. Included under these categories 
are bricklayers, stone masons, marble masons, tile setters, 
terrazzo workers, mosaic workers, plasterers, cement masons, 
and a host of specialty occupations dealing primarily in the 
area of recent developments in construction materials. 
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Nearly all of the bricklayers' unions in our study 
were "mixed" locals (locals with jurisdiction over all 
masonry work in their areas) . New York was an exception 
to this rule, with many specialized locals, including 
seven locals which do brick masonry only, comprising the 
Bricklayers Executive Committee, This organization is 
composed of an elected representative from each local 
and is headed by an executive secretary elected by the 
membership at large. The committee bargains for all 
member unionp, establishes . a uniform wage rate, and 
represents labor on the Joint Apprenticeship Committee, 
Separate from the bricklayers and their organizations are 
other specialized locals for tile setters; mosaic and 
terrazzo workers; marble and stone masons; and pointers, 
cleaners, and caulkers ("tuck pointers"). Each of these 
unions has its own contract and apprenticeship program, 
except the tile setters, who work their way up from the 
helper category. ■'- 

The mixed locals in other cities have discrete member- 
ship classifications for brick masons , stone masons , 
tile setters, and so on, but unlike the other unions, 
the bricklayers have no category for broadly trained 
mechanics who may work at any phase of the trade. Instead, 
each member must qualify separately for m^^mbership in 
each classification in which he wishes to work. 

Entry through Nonapprenticeship Route::3 

The process for qualifying for bricklayers ' union 
membership as a journeyman is not complicated, as can 
be seen in Table 4i Virtually the only requirements for 
attaining journeyman- status in masonry crafts are 
(1) getting two journeymen to vouch for the candidate's 
ability as a journeyman and (2) the payment of an initiation 



Interview with Andrew Lawlor, executive secretary. 
New York Bricklayers Executive Committee (New York, August 17 
1971) . 



Table 4 



Requirements for Entry into Prick layers anions 
throuoh Nonapprenticeship Hovites: l^ll-V? 



Local Vnions 
a no F:??*-.imated 
A?^.ive 
Mep-.bt -- " -.ihip 



Interview 



Years of 
Experience 
Hf>qui red 



Probationary 
Period 
Required 



Number 
of 

'^y^e of 'Vouchers 
• Test Required 



Vote of Initiation 
f. embership Fee 



Bricklayers 

Local 8 
r.Vtlanta) 
(800 active 

niembcrf5 ) 



"apprentice 
improver" 
status 
(for those 
who cannot 
qualify at 
first) 



($180.00 

for 
aPnront ire 
improver) 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Austin) 
(200 active 
members) 



$200,00 



Bricklayers 
Executive 
Committee (K.Y.) 
(about 6,500 
;<ctive members) 



varies 
from local 
to local 



Bricklayers 

Local 7 
(Houston) 
(800 active 

members) 



S227.S0 



Bricklayers 
Local 55 
(Columbus) 
(550 active 
members) 



(unwritten 
rule) 



practical ; 
over trade , 
on -job 
site 



S162.7S 



Bricklayers 
Local 15 
(Jackson) 
(100 active 
members) 



Bricklayers 
Local 21 
(Chicago) 
(4000 active 
members) 



practical' 
over trade, 
on job 
site 



<i700 . no 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 

(San Francisco) 
CiOO active 
members ) 



practical : 
over trade, 
on job 
site 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Oakland ) 
(415 active 
membe r s ) 



practical ; 
over trade, 
on job 
site 



<527O.C0 



SOURCE: 



Interviews with bricklayers* union business agents. 
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fee of about $200 • Four locals require the candidate to 
obtain his two vouchers by demonstrating his skill on the 
job. The process of obtaining vouchers must be followed 
each time a man wishes to qualify in a new specialty; 
however, he pays only one initiation fee. The voucher 
system is not widely used outside the bricklayers' union; 
as will be shown, tests for prospective journeymen have 
largely superseded vouchers in other unions . 

, Entry through Apprenticeship 

The apprenticeship system has traditionally been an 
important source of training in the masonry trades; how- 
ever, in recent ^years its importance has diminished. 
Mills estimates that between 1958 and 1967, the number 

it 

of registered bricklayer apprentices fell from 15,000 

to 9,000, or some 40 percent, with slight increases since 
2 

1967. In Jackson, the bricklayers have had no apprentices 
since 1966, but the apprenticeship program was re-instigated 
in the summer of 1972. In New York, the apprenticeship 
program has been moribund for several years due to lack 
of funds. There are similar difficulties m the San 
Francisco local, where related classroom training was 
not offered during the 1950 's and whose apprentices in 
the northern part of the state still receive no related 
training. At least part of the explanation for the decline 
in masonry apprentices is decreased demand for bricklayers 
caused by the substitution of new construction materials 
for brick. 

The maximum age for first-year bricklayer apprentices 
is 24. to 28, except in New York and Austin, where the 



Mills, Industrial Relations and Manpower in Construction 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: M.I.T. Press, 1972) , p. 230. 

3 

Interview with Eddie Johnson, director, New York 
Workers Defense League Joint Apprenticeship Program 
(New York, June 26, 1971) . 



maximum age is 21 (see Table 5) . As is customary in the 
building trades^ exceptions are made for apprentices who 
have served in the armed forces. Typically, the maximum 
age is raised one year for each year spent in the military. 

Most programs require high school diplomas or the 
equivalent (GED) . About half require the passage of an 
aptitude test (usually the GATB, administered by state 
employment services) . Most applicants are interviewed 
by the JAC prior to acceptance. Initiation fees are low; 
in our study cities, the only fees that exceeded $50 were 
the $160 in Chicago, $135 in Oakland, and $105 in San 
Francisco. 

Bricklayers' apprenticeship programs are three to four 
years long and provide training only in brick and stone 
masonry and cinder block work. In the mixed locals, men 
in other classifications become journeymen after working 
as helpers for several years. Less emphasis is placed 
on related classroom training than on manual v/ork at 
the job site; there are few tests and no comprehensive 
final examinations (which are common in other trades) . 
Each apprentice must secure two vouchers when he "turns 
out," or graduates, from the apprenticeship program. 
Most locals charge fees at the end of the program, but in 
only three of our study cases (Jackson, San Francisco, 
and Oakland) were the two fees paid by apprentices as 
much as the fee paid by journeymen who enter without 
serving apprenticeships . 

Transfers from Other Locals 

The process of transferring from one bricklayers' 
local to another is uncomplicated (see Table 6) . In 
fact, a journeyman member in good standi ng may transfer 
to another local automatically, subject to a nominal 
fee. A San Francisco business agent expressed his local's 
policy thus: "When the market is good, we accept anyone 
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Table 



Requir*' nent for Entry into Rricklayers tlr:-.r.s 
thv ■ .^h Apprenticeship Programs: 1971-72 

Uequirements for Indenture 



Loca? 
Unions 



Aqe 
Range 



Formal 
Education 



Type of 
Test 



Interview 



Fee 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Atlanta) 



17-24 
(27 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



high school 
(may be 
waived) 



7th-8th 
grade 
math 



journeymen 
(business 
agent 

and others, 
elected) 



$35.00 
paid at end 
of 12-week 
class 



Bricklayers 
Local. 8 
(Austin) 



16-21 
(24 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



high school 
diploma 
or GEO 



JAC 



Bricklayers 
Executive 
Committee 
(New York) 



17-21 
(24 for 
. ex- 
servicemen) 



— must be hired by contractor in advance 



50V to for of 
iourneyman fee 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 
(Houston) 



17-28 
plus time 
in. 
military 
service 



high school 
diploma 
or nED 



J AC 



Bricklayers 
Local 55 
(Columbus) 



19-25 
(27 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



high school GATE 
diploma (aptitude) 



JAC 



$5.75 



Bricklayers 
Local 15 
(Jackson) 



18-25 
(30 tor 
ex- 



(new program) service- 
men) 



high school 
diploma 
or GEO 



aptitude 



JAC 



$45.00 



Bricklayers 
Local 21 
(Chicago) 



17-25 

plus 
time in 
military 
service 



2 years 
hioh school 



aptitude ; 
physical 
exam 



JAC 



.■^leo.oo 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 

(San Francisco) 



18-25 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



JAC 



$105.00 
(1/2 of 
journeyman 
fee) 



Bricklayers 
Local' 8 
(C- kland) 



17-21 



high school 
diploma 



$135.00 
(1/2 of 
journeyman 
fee) 
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Table 5 (continued) 
R«»aiiireinq ni-fi for Journeyman Status 



Local 
Unions, 



Bricklayers 
Local S 
(Atlanta) 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Austin) 



Duration 
of Program 



Tests 



Interview 



Vote of 
Membership 



Number 
of 

Vouchers 
Require<i_ 



Fee 



3 years 
including 
12 -week 
preapprentice- 

ship; only for 
brick and stone 
masons 

3 years 



no 

final 
exam 



$65.00 

(total 

memhor- 
ship fees 
of Sinn, 00) 



$100.00 
(=total 
member- 
ship fee) 



Bricklayers 
Executive 
Committee 
(New Vork) 



A years 



none at 
completion 
of program 

(total 
membership 
fee « 50% to 

60% of 
journeyman 
fee) 



Bricklayers 

Local 7 
(Houston) 



3-4 
years 



at 

intervals 



$100, 00 
(total 
membership 
fees of. 
$128.50) 



Bricklayers 
Local 55 
(Columbus) 



4 years 



no 
final 
exam 



none at 
completion 
of program 

(total 
membership 
fee=55.75^ 



Bricklayers 
Local 15 
(Jackson) 



3 years 



$80.00 
(total 
membership 
fees of 

s 1 ? <; , n n 1 



Bricklayers 
Local 21 
(Chicago) 



3 years 
(12 -week 
pre- 
apprenticaship) 



none .U 
compl cf i on 
prnnr.im 
(total 
membershl p 
fee = 
S160. nn) 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 

(San Francisco) 



4 years 



$104 .00 
(total 
membership 
fees of 
$270.00) 



Bricklayers 

Local 8 
(Oakland) 



4 years 
(up to 3 
years 
credit, for 

prior 
experience) 



quarterly; 
no 

c omprehen s i ve 
final exam 



^135. 00 
(total 
membership 
fees of 
?^270,00) 



.SOURCRi [nt.orviews with bricklayers* union business agents. 
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Table 6 

Requirements f.or Transfer into Bricklayers Unions 
from Other Bricklayers Locals: 1971-72 



Local 
Unions 



interview 



Years of 
Experience 
Required 



Probationary 
Period 
Re<luired 



Test 



Number 
of 

Vouchers Vote of 
Required Membership 



Fee 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Atlanta) 

Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Austin) 



$10.00 



if 

transferrins 
from out of 
state 



Bricklayers 
Executive 
Committee 



must get local secretaries to agree to a transfer 
between 2 New York City locals 



must pay 
d i^^^erepce 
in 

initiation 
fees if a 
member 
les?5 than 
1 vear 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 
(Houston) 



(transfer automatic for members in qood standing) 



S2.00 
death 
benefits 



Bricklayers 
Local 55 
(Columbus) 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



1 month's 
dues 



Bricklayers 
Local 15 
(Jackson) 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



$25.00 if 
transferring 
from out of 
state 



Bricklayers 
Local 21 
(Chicago) 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 

(San Francisco) 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Oakland) 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 
SOURCE: Interviews with bricklayers* union business agents. 



must pay 
d i erence 
in ini- 
t:i«TMon 
f«es if a 
■\ourm«yman 
1#>88 than 
r» months 
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with an international card — either as transfers or as 

4 

permit workers — whichever way they want to have it." 
The only exception to this pattern was found in New York, 
where transfers among locals represented by the Bricklayers 
Executive Committee were discouraged for administrative 
purposes. There is a valid reason for this: shifts in 
the location of contracts might lead to constant and un- 
necessary movement of members among the locals, causing 
much superfluous paper shuffling and financial troubles 
but providing no flexibility that does not already exist 
under the permit system. 

The Permit System 

Temporary permits are issued to traveling members 
from other bricklayer locals and to men who have qualified 
as journeymen but have not finished paying their initiation 
fees (see Table 7). Travelers may typically work in a 
local's jurisdiction as long as there are more jobs than 
the local can fill from its own membership. In New York, 
the Bricklayers Executive Committee allows men from 
member locals to claim work which cannot be manned by 
other locals, a provision which renders extensive trans- 
ferring among member locals unnecessary. 

Carpenters 

The jurisdiction of the carpenters' unions in this 
study includes principally commercial and industrial 
construction, with some highway and heavy work as well. 
In Atlanta, however, a residential local is organizing 
part of the single-family and low-rise apartment building 



Interview with Patrick Canavan, business agent. 
Bricklayers Local; 7 (San Francisco, June 15, 1972) . 
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Table 7 



Requirements for Work under Bricklayers Unions' 
Permit System: 1971-72 



Local 
Unions 



Workers 
Eligible 
for 
Permits 



Test 



Permits 
Issued at 
Business Agent's 
Discretion 



Fee 



Length of Tip»e 
a Uonm^jmber 
may Work 
on Permit 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 ' 
(Atlanta) 



travel ing 
member r s 
only ' 



yes 



local dues 



unlimited 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Austin) 



travelers ; 
initiation 
fee paid 

in 

installments 



yes 



$3.00 per 

month 
(same as 
local uues) 



unlimited 



Bricklayers 
Executive 
Committee 
(New York) 



travelers; 

anyone 

making 
payments 

on his 
card 



yesr except 
to members 
of other 
Executive 
Comittee 
locals 



local dues 



unl imi tpd 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 
(Houston) 



travelers 



yes 



$4.00 per 
month 

(=local 
dues) 



unlimited 



Bricklayers 
Local 55 
(Columbus) 



travelers 



yes 



local dues 



Bricklayers 
Local 15 
(Jackson) 



travelers; 
those 

trying 
to qualify 

for new 
categories 



yes 



local dues 



6 weeks 
(until 
vouchers 
are 

obtained) 



Bricklayers 
Local 21 
(Chicago) 



travelers 



at least half 
of wor)cers 
on any job 
it be from 
local 



mui 



local dues 



unlimi ted 



Bricklayers 
Local 7 

(San Francisco) 



Bricklayers 
Local 8 
(Oakland) 



travelers 



yes 



' local dues 
(only for 
travelers 
from out 
of state) 



unlimited. 



SOURCE: Interviews with bricklayers* union business agents. 
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industry. Most of the other local unions are mixed 
commercial and industrial locals , whose members do every- 
thing from framing, dry wall construction, and building 
simple concrete forms to complex form building and finish 
workr including cabinent making and interior trim work. 

-Other fields include hanging acoustical ceilings, floor 

'covering, pile driving, and dock building. 

Atlanta, Jackson, Austin, and Columbus each have 
only one commercial carpenters' union; these are all mixed 
locals. In New York, Houston, Chicago, and ^the Bay Area, 
there are Carpenters District Councils, which are similar 
in form and aims to the Bricklayers Executive Committee 
in New York. A council handles all bargaining, esta- 
blishes a uniform rate for almost all trades in the 
area, and represents all area unions on joint apprentice- 
ship committees. For example, the Carpenters District 
Council in New York includes nearly 40 mixed locals for 
millwrights, dock builders, timbermen, floor coverers, and 
resilient floor coverers. The specialty locals have 
craft jurisdiction for the entire city, while the mixed 
locals divide the area on a geographical basis. Similar 
arrangements prevail in the other large cities. 

Except in the specialty locals, there is only one 
journeyman classification — journeyman carpenter — 
regardless of the individual member's specialty or the 
extent of his skills. Thus, a well trained mechanic 
carries the same book as a man who knows only form building 
or dry wall construction. Although this system is much 
less rigid and formal than that of the bricklayers, it 
complicates the duties of the business agent, who must 
remember the kinds of jobs to which a member may be referred. 
For this reason, many business agents are enthusiastic 
supporters of the apprenticeship system, because they feel 
that an apprenticeship graduate is probably able to do 
any work he is assigned. Although many informally trained 
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carpenters are thoroughly qualified, numerous others are 
trained to do only one or a few tasks and can be referred 
only to jobs requiring their particular skills. 

Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

The qualifications for direct admission to the carpenters' 
unions are summarized in Table 8. Each union requires 
either the passage of a test over the worker's knowledge 
of the trade or specialty or an interview with a union 
officer or a committee of union members (two unions require 
both a test and an interview) . These interviews often 
serve as oral examinations and as the means by which union 
officers learn about the applicant's background, the kind 
of work he has done, contractors he has worked for, etc. 
Some unions require one or two vouchers, and all require 
an initiation fee of up to $250. 

Entry through Apprenticeship 

The maximum age for first^year caprenter apprentices 
is 27 to 28, except for veterans, whose maximum age is 
raised one year for each year spent in the military (see 
Table 9) . Although most programs do not require a high 
school diploma or the equivalent, most require the passage 
of an aptitude test. Most of these tests are given by 
state employment services or private testing agencies, 
but the locals in Columbus and Austin use a test constructed 
by the international union. (Since 1967, Austin carpenters 
have given this test to applicants but have not used the 
results to determine acceptance rinto the program.) 

Hence, there should be a wide dispersion of test scores 
among men who have been trained in the program. It should 
be possible to correlate their scores with their performances 

as apprentices to determine whether these tests are valid 

• 5 
in the language of the recent Griggs decision. Each 

applicant is interviewed by the joint apprenticeship 
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Table 9 



Requirements for Tntry into Carpentern Unions 
through Nonapprenticeihip Routfts: 1071-72 



Local Unions 
and Batlmated 
Act ivtt 
Memberahlp 



Interview 



Years of 

Experience 
Required 



Probationary 
Period 
Required 



Type of 
Test 



Number 
of 

Vouchers 
Required 



Vote 0^ 
Membership 



InltlAt Ion 
Fee 



Carpenters 
Local 225 
(Atlanta) 
(commercial , 
2500 active 
members) 



written ; 
over the 
trade or 
specialty r 
"nobody 
fails, " 
accord 1 no 
to the' 
business 
aqent 



yes 

(pro forma) 



carpenters informal? 
Local 2^SB with 
(Atlanta) business 
(residential, agent, 
400 active apprenticeship 
members) coordinator / 

or representative 
of the 
internationel 



$15. nn 



Carpenters 

Local 1266 

(Austin) 

(1000 sctive 
members) 



business 

agent 



$170. 00 



Carpenters 
Diatrict 

Council (N.V.) 
(about 22,000 
active 
member a in 
conatruction) 



with 
elected 
examining 
committee 
or financial 
secretary; 
usually 
doubles aa 
an oral 
examination 
over a 
specialty 



each local hss a 3-man exaaining committee to 
evaluate proapective members; admiaaion practices 
vary among locals 



"5200.00 



Carpenters 

District 
Council 

(Houston) 

(6,300 active 
members) 



with an 
officer 
of the 
District 

Council 



. often 
recowmende/! 
by 

contractor 
or foreman 



S200.0« 



carpenters 
Local 200 
(Columbus) 
(1800 active 
members) 



with 3 
journeymen 
appointed 

by the 
president 

of the 

local 



2 years In on job; 
residence over 

specialty 



S150.00 



Carpenters 
Local 1471 
(Jackson) 
(SOO active 
member a) 



with 
elected 
executive 

committee 



often 
aponaored 
by a 
friend 



yes 



$1 5f>.on 



Carpentera 

Diatrict 

Council 
(Chicago) 
(35,000 
active 
member a) 



3 journeymen 



oral t 
over trade: 

with 
council ' s 
examining 

board 



$250.00 



Carpentera 

Diatrict 
Council - 
Bay Area 
(S.F. and 
Oakland) 



with 
diatrict 
officers 
council 



3 - 4 



written 
and oralr 

over trade; 
given by 

examining 
board 



$50.00 



SOURCE: Interviews with carpentera' union business agents. 



Table 9 



Requirements for Entry into Carpenters tJnions 
through Apprenticeship Programs: 1971-72 

RequirementB for Indenture 



Local Age Formal Type of 

Uniona Range Education Test Interview Fee 

Carpenters 17-27 high school Georgia State JAC $S9.in 

Local 225 (32 for diploma Employment 

(commercial) ex- or GED Service aptitude 

(Atlanta) servicemen) test for 

carpenters 



Carpentexs apprenticeship applicants come from local Job Corps center; Job Corps 

Local 2358 currently does all testing and screening for apprenticeship applicants 
(residential) 
(Atlanta) 



Carpenters 
Local 1266 
(Austin) 



17-28 ^ 
(32 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



8th grade 



aptitude test; 
qrade is not 
used in 
selection 



business 
aqent 



20^ to 80» 
of 

journeyman 
fee 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 
(New York) 



17-27 
(32 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



1 year 

high school 
and grade 
average 

of 60 



aptitude test 
(given by 
New \ork 
University) 
and physical 
exam 



with 
apprentice- 
ship 
director 
(to inform 
the applicant 
about what 
is expected) 



20% to 90* 
of $200.00 
journeyman 
fee 



Carpenters 
District 

Council 
(Houston) 



17-27 
(32 for 
ex" 
servicehisn) 



10th grsde or 



test 

over 
10th grade 
math 



with an 
instructor 



lat year: $75.00 

2nd year: $115.00 

3rd year: $155.00 

4th year: $195.00 

(veterana pay 

only $25.00) 



Carpentera 

Local 200 
(Columbus) 



18-27 
(32 for 
ex- 
aervicenen) 



high achool 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 
(international 
teat) 



JAC 



20 % of 
journeyman 
fee for Ist 

year 
apprenticea 



Carpenters 
Local 1471 
(Jackson) 



17-27 
(32 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



Bth grade 



aptitude 
(employment 
service) 



JAC 



20% to 80% 
of 

journeyman 
fee 



Carpeintera 
Diatrict 

Council 
(Chicago) 



17-28 
(32 for 
ex- 
aervicemen) 
U.S. 
citizen 



2 yeara 
high achool 



aptitude^ 
phyaical 



1 contractor I 

1 union 
repreaentat i ve , 
apprenticeahip 
coordinator 



Carpentera 

Diatrict 
Council! 
(Bay Area) 



17-27 
(up to 
32 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



high achool 
diploma, 
GED, or 
completion 

of Job Corpa 



aptitude 
(international 
teat) > muat 

acore 70 
if haa no 
high achool 
diploma 
or GED 



JAC 



$40.00 
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Trtblc 9 (continued) 



Local 
Unions 



Duration 
ot Program 



Carpenters 
Local 225 
(commercial) 
(Atlanta) 



4 years 

(provision 
for past 
experience) 



Tests 



Interview 



Vote of 
Membership 



Number 
of 

Vouchers 
Requ 1 red 



every 6 
months ; 
no 

comprehensive 
final exam 



none at 
completion 
of proqrcim 

(total 
memb<;rflhlp 
fee « 
$58.10) 



Caroenters 4 years 

Local 2358 (provlalon 
(residential) for past 
(Atlanta) experience) 



Carpenters 
Local 1266 
(Austin) 



4 years 
(up to 3 
years for 
prior 
experience) 



every 6 
months 



none at 
completion 
of proqram 

(total 
membership 
fee»20l to 
801 of 
S170.00) 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 
(New Yor)c) 



4 years 
(may serve 
as little 
as 1 year) 



at 

intervals 



none at 
completion 
of program 

(total 
membership 
fee-201 to' 
80* of 
S200.00) 



Carpenters 
District 
Council J, 
(Houston) ^^^j;- 



4 years 



at 

intervals 



none at 
completion 
of proqram 

(total 
membership 
fee«S75.00- 
$195.00) 



carpenters 
Local 200 
(Columbus) , 



4 years 

(credit for 
experience 
rarely 
qlven) 



frequent 



201i each 
year; 
20% on 
completion 

(total 
membership 
fee«5150.00) 



Carpenters 
Local l'<71 
{Jac)«son) 



4 years 



at 

intervals ; 
comprehensive 
final exam 



none at 
completion 
of proqram 

(tot.l1 
mrmbr rnhip 
fee«?n« to 

«n» of 
iourneyman 
fee) 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 
(Chicago) 



4 years 



every 3 
months f 
comprehensive 
written 
final exam 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 
(Bay Area) 



4 years 

(up to 1/2 

year 
credit for 

prior 
experience) 



must pass 
8-9 units; 
individually 
administered 



none at 
completion 
of proqram 

(total 
membership 
feeS'S'Jn.no) 



SOURCE: Interviews with carpenters* union business agents. 



committee (JAC) or by a union official, except in Local 
2358 in Atlanta, where apprentices are taken from the 
graduates of a nearby Job Corps center and are screened 
by Job Corps personnel. 

The apprenticeship programs are four years in length, 
with advanced placement often given to apprentices with 
experience in the trade. In faxrt, apprentice initiation 
fees vary according to the apprenrttice ' s standing when 
indentured. Frequently first-year apprentices pay 20 
percent of the journeyman fee; apprentices joining in the 
second year of the program pay 4 0 percent; third-year 
apprentices pay 60 percent; and fourth-year apprentices 
pay 80 percent. Most locals charge no additional fee 
when the apprentice "turns" out. Only the program in 
Chicago requires a comprehensive examination at the end 
of the fourth year, but all give tests at intervals during 
the program. 

Transfers from Other Locals 

As indicated in Table 10, the only requirements 
for transferring from one carpenters' local to another, 
are membership in good standing of the home local and, in 
some cases, payment of any difference between the initiation 
fee charged by the home local and the one into which a 
member is transferring. Otherwise, as with the bricklayers, 
a journeyman's book is proof of competence; as one business 
agent put it, "If he's a carpenter in Nashville, he's 
a carpenter in Atlanta , " ^ 



Griggs vs, Duke Power Company , 401 U.S, 424, 91 S, 
Ct. 849 (1971) i In a decision unrelated to apprenticeship 
selection standards, the court ordered the company to end 
a seemingly neutral seniority system which had the effect 
of excluding blacks from promotion. With the Griggs decision 
as precedent, other courts may strike down most tests 
currently in use by unions and employers, unless they can 
be shown to be accurate predictors of future job performance, 
because they screen out minorities in greater proportions 
than whites. 
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Requlrementg for Trflnafflr into Cflrpentern mionn 
fvom Other Carpentera Localsj l<>7l-72 



Nnnher 

yefltfl of Probationary of 
Local Experienca Period Vouchers Vote of 

Union! tntirview Riguired Require(< _ Test Required Memberihip 



Carpenter! 

Local 225 
(commercial ) 
(%^anta) 



muat pav 
difference 
in 

initiation 
feet 

bptwf>en 
home local 
and 
Local 225 



Carpenters 
Local 235fl 
treeidential) 
(Atlanta) 



must pay 
dl'^ference 
in 

initiation 
fees 
between 

home local 

and 
tAcal 23 5 H 



Carpenters 
Local 1266 
(AusMn) 



must pay 
difference 
in 

initiation 
fees 
between 
home local 

and 
Local 1266 
if card i0 
than 2 
years old 



Carpenters mambers not members of locals within the council 

District from district are not allowd to transfer within 

Council council may the council 

(Ney VotKj usually 

transfer 
after working 
on permit 



Carpenters 

District 
Counci 1 

(Houston) (transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



Carpenters — — a 

Local 200 

(Columbus) (transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



Carpenters — . — — must pay 

Local 1471 difference 
(JacKson) in 

initiation 
fees 
between 
home local 

and 
t^cal 1^71 
if book is* 
less than ? 
years old 



Carpenters — — — — — i month 

District local 
council dual 
(Chirarto) 



Carpentera 
Diatrirt 
Council 
<Bay Area) 



with 
local 
president 
in som% 
locale 



must pny 
difference 
in 

initiation 
feee 
between 
home local 
and 
Bay Area 
Pistrict 
Counci 1 
if a member 
less than 
2 yearn 



SOURCE; Interviews with carpenters' union businsss agenta. 
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The Permit System 

Traveling members of other carpenters' locals may 
work on temporary permits as long as work is available. 
In several cities, incoming journeymen making regular 
payments toward initiation fees also are considered to 
be permit men. Some unions allow students and sons or 
nephews of members of contractors to work on permits 
during the summer , which is usually the busiest season. 
Travelers are charged the equivalent of local dues (see 
Table 11) , 

Electricians (IBEW) 

Of all of the construction trades, the electricians' 
is one of the most highly technical and mentally exacting. 
The heart of the IBEW unions' jurisdiction is the presti- 
gious conmiercial and industrial wiring field, including 
the wiring of electrical motors, controls, and instruments. 
In the larger cities, IBEW locals also control (to varying 
degrees) residential wiring and commercial and industrial 
electrical maintenance, although the latter categories 
are not as demanding or as highly paid as the new con- . 
struction branch. 

Unlike many of the .unions under study, IBEW construction 
locals are mixed locals; they are not organized along 
specialty lines, even in large cities, although Khe con- 
struction locals are commonly separated from utility or 
manufacturing locals. An exception is Local 3 in New York, 
which includes practically all electricians? in utilities 
and manufacturing as well as construction. The Bay Area 
locals have separate categories for workers in the ship- 
building industry, although these divisions are declining 
in importance as that industry moves out of the area. 



Interview with Raymond Pressley, business agent. 
Carpenters Local 225 (Atlanta, May 21, 1971), 
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Table U 

Requirements for Work, under CarpentGrs Unio 
Permit System: 1971-72 



oca: 



: rr 
Perritis 



Test 



Permits 
Issued at 
Business Aqent's 
Discretion 



Pee 



Lursoth of tirici 
r) Ilonmenibor 
May Work 
CP. Permit. 



Carr.'-nters traveling 

Local 225 members 

('joiTunercis 1 J only 
'Atlanta) 



yes, except 
for "key 
personnel" 



locnl dues 
(Sll .00 per 
month) 



unl imited 



C.nr ;.»enters 
Local 2358 
(residential) 
(Atlanta) 



travel ing 
members ; 

high school 

and college 
students 

in sujtuner 



yes 



local dues 
($9.00 per 
month) 



tenporary 
for unions- 
summer 
for boys 



Carpenters 
Local 1266 
(Austin) 



anyone ; 
nonmembera 
must make 
payinents . 
on union 

books 



yes 



nonmembers 
pay $50.00 
plus S5.00 

per day 
worked up 
to $170.00 
initiation fee; 
travelers pay 
"foreign dues" 
(same as 
local, dues) 'i^;- 



up to 6 
months 
(usually 30 

working 
days) for 
nonmembers ; 
unlimited 

. for 
travelers 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 
(New York) 



anyone , 
up to 7 days; 
then must 
join union 



no more than 
50% of men on 
a job can be 
on permits 
(verbsl sgreement) 



approximately ' unlimited 
$3.00 per month for 

travelers 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 

(Houston) 



travelers 



yes 



local dues 



unlimited 



Carpenters 
Local 200 
(Columbus) 



travelers; 
sons and 
relatives 

of 

contractors 



yes 



unlimited 



Carpenters 
Local 1471 
(Jackson) 



travelers f 

mostly 



yes 



••foreign dues'* unlimited 
(■local dues) 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 
(Chicago) 



travelers? 
college 
boys in 
summer 



yes 



local dues 



unlimited 



Carpenters 
District 
Council 
(Bay Area) 



travelers; 
in some locals, 
non-members 
interested 
in joining 
the union 



yes 



$13.00 per unlimited 

month 
(local dues) 



SOURCE: Interviews with the carpenters* union business agents. 
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Apprenticeship has been an established institution 
in the IBEW for decades, and the quality of training offered 
in electrical apprenticeship programs is excellent. . 
Further, electrical work is one of the few crafts in which 
apprenticeship is the source of training for a majority 
of the members in the construction branch of the inter- 
national union. ^ 

Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Direct admission to journeyman status in IBEW locals 
is very complicated. Several union officials indicated 
that the majority of journeymen who had not served appren- 
ticeships became members when the union organized open 
shops. Generally speaking, the entry standards are not 
as demanding for those who enter via the organization 
route as for those who enter from "off the street." In 
fact, in New York and Columbus, journeymen are admitted 
only through organization. These standards are summarized 
in Table 12. 

A mechanic who applies on his own for status as a 
journeyman inside wireman (JIW) is interviewed by the 
executive board or, in Chicago, by the seniority system admin- 
istrator (whose duties are discussed below, uaqe 64)-% Several 
locals require at least four years' experience in the trade 

before giving the journeyman examination constructed by 
the elected local examining board testing the mechanic's 
knowledge of the trade; a grade of 70, or 75 percent, is 
usually the minimum passing score = An affirmative vote 
by the membership is required in the smaller locals. Ini- 
tiation fees vary from $100 to $350. 

The Atlanta, Houston, and San Francisco locals have 
membership categories (called "D" wireman) for those who 



Mills, Industrial Relations and Manpower in Construction , 
p. 213. 
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BEST COi^y AVAILABLE 



through Non«pprenMe»nh»p f»om»fl' lo'l-?; 



And K*Hni,,teJ V*"'* I'robdt ion«^v 



Type o( Vouchfirn 



«'o>*> of tn 



(inoo Active 



ov«r 
hacVqrounrt . 

work 
exp»»rienr» 



4 for 
non-m»ffib*rn { 
(2 years In 
*n" CAtnqory 
If ttnAblr 

to p«0tl 

t»»t) or 
■I yewr* in 
rfltldential 



vr ittrn • 
over trad*! 
iiii«ler than 
itpprcfltlc^- 
»hlp MnaVi 
70 1» 
paatlna ; 
dl f fcrcnt 
for 'A,- 
-n,- -R-i 
•manl nat Ion 
\(n»rrt of *t 
•■lact«d 



t^cal '>20 
(Auatlnt 

-MOO active 



hy 
7-rpan 

•M«cutlve 
board ! 
wr itt»n 
racoBw»«n- 
datlon from 
for*naii and 

worHvri; 
rvcofflFMnda 

only 
•ccaptanca 
or ralactlon 



(if an »B" 
wlranan . 
nuar itay 

In 

raaldnntlal 
at laaat 
1 y«ara 



written; 
nv«r trad*; 
tn it 
paaalnqt 
tnmiSw out bV 
• itanininci 
board of 
1 ■lactad 

takan aftar 

tarvinit 
probation 



yaa inoi for Sl^^.'^'* 
reiiAantijil for Jtw 
Sin.Pn 

for 
reat. 
>trnti«l 



loc»\ 1 
(Naw York) 
(about 
i\ ,000 
jtctlva 
«"emb*ra 
in cofl- 
at ruct lonl 



by ''-man 
•Maeutlva 

bojirrt 
(pir*aldant 

V lc«- 
praildant , 
recordtna 
••cretary • 
bualnaaa 
m«naqar , 
5 e lac tad 
manbwra) 



uaual ly 
talian 

»n v\a 

orqanl- 
tatLon o( 
opan ahopai 
can advanca 

from 
nalntananca 

cataqory 
hy pa»ln4 
taat iaftar 

5 yaara 



wr ittan t 
Over tradai 
l>man 

• l«Ct«l1 

aatminlnq 
board: can 
he ovar a 
•p«cial ty 



in 



"I 



Local 716 

(Kouaton) 

(1600 

acttva 

nt«inb«ra 

in con- 

atructioni 



IBCM 
Local fBl 
(Cotumbuii 
(83S active 
mapbara) 



with 
aN*cut |v» 
board 



4 tplua 
city licanael 
or 2 yaara in 
"0" cata»?ory, 

or 5 yaara 
in 

raaidantlal 



with 
buiinaaa 
aqant'- 

f irat 

•tap', 
don't accap* 
people off 
»tr»#t--only* 

throuqh 
orqani rat Ion 



1 on p«mlt 
(or rafarral 

by 

contractor! 
'jii \ yaara 

raaidantlal 



claaa 

in 
baaic 
•lac- 

trlelty 



wplet«n.' 
over tr^de; 

5-ran 

local .. 
axanlnlno 
board: 7S. 
la paaalflo 



ovar trade.' 

by 

aMUtininq 
board 



Local 4tQ 
(Jachaon) 



written; 

ov«r coda : 
eaalar than 
apprentice <- 
ah^p final 



Local 1)4 

Thicaqoj 

(9000 active 

in«mb«ra in 

boildin? 

tradat 

branch) 



with 
adinini - 
Htrator 
of 

aanior ity 
ayatan 



tSan rranciaco) 



n 1 1 1 •* 
(S man . 
a\actad) 



2 yaara with 
1 concraocor 
or 1 yaara 
with nora 
than I] 
tnuat b* 
rontlniiOua 
aarvlca 



written! 
ov|ir tradat 
axiipiinat ion 
board 



ym written I 
over trade 
*n<1 code a; 
eNanlnlnq 
board' "»<\ 
ta paaainq 
fO" wiraiaen 
Muat tahe 
journayMn 
traininq couraaa 
b«for« taklnq 
•aaai ' 



by 

vxacutiva 
board 



I PEW 
Local 
(Oakland) 



(proof 
from 
contractor) 



wr lt'*en j 
ov«r trade, 
codaa, •varyday 
math.' S-nan 

•lectfd 
anaiilninil hoard 



vea 

(vote on 
eiitcut iv» 

board 
r acona* <jn- 

dationl 



1MM 
Local 
iCoTiM a 
Coat 4 
Countyl 
(^flO 
m-i i va 
mvmbarat 



iournFV" 
wen In 

ether 
raraqorVaa 
who wanr 
»o ha««f«a 

.TfM'a 

I Rian.lAi.U 'ttber »han vnt* of w«»h»f*hlt»« 
),^„n n<tii.iii«id »Mr way tn rurent yaara. 
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fail to pass the journeyman examination. These men are 
allowed to do journeyman work at the journeyman rate for 
a period of two years while attending upgrading classes 
in basic electricity. After two years, they are eligible 
to retake the JIW examination. In theory, men are re- 
quired to serve two years in the "D" category only if they 
cannot pass the JIW exam, but a Houston foreman said that, 
in practice, the union requires most applicants to serve 
in the "D" category before taking the exam the first time. 

The residential category is growing in importance 
in many locals. Normally, entrance to the residential 
branch is much easier and less expensive than to the inside 
branch of the trade, since residential work is less de- 
manding and lower paying. However, once a worker enters 
the residential category, he must remain there for three 
to five years before being considered for membership in 
the inside branch (the same is true for members of the 
maintenance branches in Houston and New York) . 

The highest standards for membership are those of 
Local 134 in Chicago. To become a JIW in that local, 
a man must accumulate 4,000 hours' experience if he works 
for only one contractor during his probation, or 6,000 
hours if he workg for more than one contractor. After 
the probationary period, the applicant may take the 
journeyman examination; if he passes, the initiation fee 
is $350 (the highest among the IBEW locals under study) . 

Entry through Apprenticeship 

Admission standards for apprentices, shown in Table 
13, are consistently high for all of the programs studied. 
The maximum apprenticeable age is 26 (in Columbus); all 
programs raise their maximum ages for ex-servicemen. All 
programs require a high school diploma or GED, and several 
expect a minimum background in high school mathematics. 
All programs give aptitude tests or batteries of tests, and 
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H. 'AJir^meniH f.-» Kntrv jntr- mrw Union* 



Haqulrgmgnf for Indenturt 



Local 
Uniont 



Formal 
_E<1uc«tion 



Type of 



IB£W 

Local 613 
(Atlanta) 



l'H-24 
(2B for 
•X- 
aervicaman) 



hlyh Bchocl 
diploma 
or r:ED 



RaorqU Stata 
Employmant 
fiarvlee aptltuda, 
JAC math taati 
total acor« 
la counted 



lot of 
Iburnayman 

f«e on 
application; 

40) of 
journayman 

faa on 
indenture 



XBCW 
Local 520 
Uuatin) 



lH-24 
(2fl for 



aarvicaman) 



hlqh achool 
diploma 



Taxaa 

Fnploymant 

comiaaion 
aptitude 

taati muat 
•chlava m 
*<(uaJifyin9 

■cora" on 
aaeh of tha 

4 aactiona 
of tha tajit 



no 



IBCW 
Local 3 
(New York) 



18-21 
(25 for 



aervicaman) 



hiqh achool 
diploma 

or crn 



•ptituda. 

math. 
En<;liah 
(adminiatarad 
by atata) ; , 
aaaay on why 
candidate 
want* to b« 
an «l«etriclan 



ZBEW 

Locel 71« 
(Houaton). 

1) conatructioni 



2) raaidantlal 



31 malntanancai 



18-25 
(plua 
tine in 
military 
aervida) 



hiqh echool 
diplcTffla 

or GEO: 
Z yaara 
aloahra 



aptitude 

(TCC) 



eptitUrlQ 



JAC 



$50.00 efter 

1 yeer 
probe t ion 



sio.on after 
1 yeer 



S3, 00 efter 
1 yeer 



tBCW 

Locel 68} 

fColuiiihi»»> 



lA-26 
(50 for 
ejr- 
eervicemen) ; 
1 yeer 
residence 
in the ar«e 



hiqh echool 
dlploir.« : 
1 year 
alqebra 



S155. 00 
(peid over 
let yeer) 



I sew 
Locel 480 
(JecJc eon) 



apf itude.- 
itate 
emplo^ent 
eervice 



ZBEW 
Locel 134 
(Chiceqol 



17-25 

(plue 
t Lma in 
military 
eervice) 



hiqh echool 
diploma 

or nco 



eptituAe 



('attitude 
important") 



SlSO.OO 
efter 
let year 



!Btw 
Local 6 

(Sen rrencieco) 



18-23 
(plua 
up to 
2 yeere 

in 

mLlitery) 



hlqh echool 
diplome 
or GEDi 
hiqh echool 
math qredee 
muet be* 
svereqe 



alqebra, 
mechanical 

ebllity, 

readinq 
compraheneion . 
vocational 

intareeta 



.TAC 

(after exem 
ie peeeed) 



8?1 .on 
e^f er 

^ ^ntha 



tBCw 

Locel 59*} 
(Oe)(lend) 



18-23 
(plua 
up to . 
4 yeere 

in 

militery) 



hi9h echool 
diplome 
or r.En.' 

I eemeeter 
elqebre 
with C 
or better 



} teete; 

1) school or 

CoUeqe 
Ability teat 

i2 perte) 

?) Hinneente 
Paper 'orm 
Boerd ''^et 

3) Benet 
Mechanical 
Comprehenaion 
Tent 



IBEW 
Locel '102 
(Cnntre Onete) 



(plufi 
time in 
mi I itary 
eervice . 

or 
related 
trainlnq) 



hiqh achool 
diplome 
or r.rnf 
Meeina 
qrede in 
elnehre 



eptitude • 

a math 
teef la 

qiven 

but not 
counte<1 



JAC 
im 21» Of 
entrance 
acore) 



852.00 
efter 
7 monthe 



ERIC 
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Table 13 (contlnuad) 



Local 
Unloni 



Duration 
of Program 



Xntarvlaw 



Vota of 
rahi j p 



Numhar 
of 

Vouchara 
Waquirad fee 



IBEW 4 yaara avary 6 

Local 613 (up to 1 laonthar 

(Atlanta) year off comprahanalva 
for / final exam 

exparlanca) 



■ 50t on 
acceptance 

' aa 
<r*jrr.cytn<in 
(total of 
$190.00 
manharahlp 
fee a) 



XREW 
Local 520 
(Auatln) 



4 yean 



every 6 
montha ; 

city 
licenaino 

axem 
et and of 
proqram 



$75.00 
(total 
memberahlp 
feea of 

SlOO.OOJ 



XBCW 
Local 3 
(Nev York) 



4 yeere 

plua 1 
year ea 
MIJ wlreman 
(time off 
In e few 
orgeniting 
ceeea) 



IBEW 
Local 71« 
(Houaton) 
1 ) conatructlon ; 



yearly; 
comprehenalve 
exam efter 

4th and 
efterTTrj 
yeer 



J}fflalntenence : 



4 yeara 



2)re8identlal: 2 yeara 



2 yeare 



cotnpre- 
henaive 

final 
(written 
and prectlcel) 

written 

and 
practical 
final 

written 
an<1 
practical 
final 



none At 
complet Ion 



$50,00 

(total 
membcrahip 
feea-llOO.OO} 



sis:no 

(total 
memberahip 
fee-S25,00) 

(total 
mfmberahlp . 
•fe«e-«i ^."O) 



IBEW 
l/^cal 68 3 
(Columbua) 



4 yeara 



fln=l- 
■ame a a 
journeyiun 
teat 



nana at 

complet. ion 
proqram 
^ (total 
meptheraMp 
fre-SlSS.oot 



IBEW 
Locel 4B0 
(Jackaon) 



4 yeara 



cowpre- 
heneive 

finel; 
harder 

then 
journeyman 

teet 



IBCW 

Local 134 
(Chicago) ' 



4 yeere 



querterlyi 
no rinel 



$200.00 
(totel 
memberahlp 
fee - 

f 150.00) 



IPEW 
Locel 6 

(Sen Frenciaco) 



4 years 



every 

monthe; 
comprehenatv 
written 
final 



IBEW 
Locel 595 
(Oeklend) 



4 yeere 

(credit 
•eldoM 

^iven) 



infM 4 yeere 

Locel 30a (credit 
(Contre Coata) eeldom 
^iven) 



ennuel 
flnel 
exam 



aech 
eaMaterr 

finel 



$50.00 
(•total 
rahlp 
fee) 



^50 .00 

(total 
fMefRh#r8h(|i 
fea-5l07.on 



SOVnctt intervlewe with leBW union huelnaaa agente. 
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all applicants are interviewed by the JAC. The widest 
dispersion of standards is for initiation fees, which 
range from zero in Oakland to $300 in New York. 

Apprenticeship programs are four years long, with 
credit seldom given for prior experience in the trade. 
Most programs give annual or semi-annual tests as well 
as comprehensive final examinations although according 
to the director of the National Joint Apprenticeship 
and Training Committee for the Electrical Industry, the 
trend in electricians' apprenticeship programs is away 
from these types of tests. When the apprentices "turn 
out," they pay fees which, when added to the fees paid at 
the time of indenture, are equal to journeyman initiation 
fees . 

The only exception to these patterns is in Houston, 
where IBEW Local 716 offers two-year programs for the 
residential and maintenance branches; their entry standards 
and fees are much lower than for inside construction. 

Transfers from Other Locals 

The IBEW differ?, from most unions in that its locals 
seem to discourage inter-local transfers. Table 14 shows 
an irregular array of requirements imposed on members who 
wish to change their local union membership. The local's 
attitudes toward -accepting tra:nsfers are summed up by the 
business manager in Columbus, who said that his members 
felt threatened by transfers from locals (sometimes called 
"book mills") whose officers sell memberships to unqualified 
men who understand that they are to transfer out of the 

o 

issuing locals. This threat — realistic or not — 
reinforces the members' desire to prevent transfers, which 
reduce work opportunities in slack periods and dilute the 
locals' internal power structure. 



8 

Interview with Daniel Bricker, business manager, IBEW 
Local 683 (Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 1972). 
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Table U 



ttqulraiMnta for TranaCar into IBCV Unlonr 
frcm Othar XBCW Localai 1971-72 



Local 
Uniona 



Vaara of Probationary 
BKporlanoa Parlod 
Mguirod «ocMlr»d 



of 

Vouohara 



Vota of 
H<atb#rahip 



Paa 



XBZV 
Local 613 
(Atlanta^ 



2 yf for choaa 
(variabla) who wlah 
to ah«na« 
elaaalf leationi 
9,^,, from 
llricMn to 
. wlr«tMn 



muat pay 
difference 

in 

initiation 
fe«i 
between 
hotna loonl 

local h\^ 
if card 
ii lanii 
than ^ 

veari 



IBCW 
Local 920 
(Auatin) 



f'uit pay 
rtif f aripce 
in 

initiation 
faai 
batwaan 

hona locil 

and 
Local 520 
if card 
ii laii 
tnan 2 
y^ara o\fl 



tBEW 
Local 3 
(NOV York) 



laldOfn 
Aon* 



ffuit pay 
dif f aronce 

in 

initiation 

faaa 
batwaen 
hoiM local 
and 
Local ^ 
If a fftmher 
laaa than 
S yaara 



Local 7U 
fffouaton) 



If a 
Mnb«r 
laaa thJn 



(work fflUat b« available) 



itiuat pay 
difference 

in 

initietion 
feee 
between 

hone local 

• n'f 
Loral "fXf 
if a nanbir 
laaa than 
5 year* 



XBCM 

Local sa3 
(Coluaibue) 



"Juet ian'c done. 



— 'Bueiheee Aoent. (Membera fear trintfera 
from "book miller" often In South) 



IBCW 
Local 490 
CJackaon) 



IBEW 
Local 134 
(Chice^o) 



with 
ejfoeutiva 
board 



muat 
eetebllah 
reeidence 
in the area 



XBEW 
Local € 

(San Prencleco) 



XBEM 
Loeel S99 
(Oaklend) 



exifflnlng 
bo«rd 



muat oiy 
<!l 'f#r#nre 

In 

initiation 
feea 
bet wait n 
hf>«e J oral 

mr\A 
\,,\cm) 
if a n>eR>t««r 
ieae than 
3 Vaara 



IBEW 

Local 302 
(Contra Coete) 



.SOURCE: Incerviowa with IBEW union buainaee egenta. 
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The Permit System 

Table 15 indicates some of the features of the permit 
system used by IBEW lorals. However, the permit system 
is only a part of the referral procedure designed by the 
international union and used by most of the locals in 
this study. This system, with some allowance for variances 
in nomenclature, groups journeymen in four "books." Book 1 
is for those who have worked four years in the trade, 
have passed the local's journeyman test, have worked at 
least one year (two years in San Francisco) in the last 
four under the local's collective bargaining agreement, 
and live in the area. Book 2 journeymen have four years 
of experience and have passed a journeyman test. Book 3 
is for craftsmen who have two years' experience, have 
worked at least six months out of the last three years under 
the union's collective bargaining agreement, and live in 
the area. Book 4 is for men with at least a year's 
experience in the trade. 

Even though union membership is technically not re- 
quired for any of the above "books," in practice Book 1 
consists of the local's members. Book 2 includes travelers 
and recent transfers from other IBEW locals, and Books 3 
and 4 usually include nonunion people. Thus a union using 
this referral procedure can refer its own members to work 
first, then travelers, and finally nonmembers. 

An exception to the four-book system occurs in Chicago, 
where the electrical industry has a seniority system, witli 
an administrator and staff who make referrals on the basis 
of the worker's "seniority" in the trade. Since a journeyman 
obtains seniority only at the end of his probationary 
period (discussed earlier) , a worker could be kept on permit 
for quite some time without ever having the opportunity to 
become an accredited union journeyman, 
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Table 15 

Requirements for Work under IBEW Unions' 
Permit System: l?71-72 



Local 
Unions 



Workers 
Eligible 
for 
Permits 



Test 



Permits 
Issued at 
Business Agent's 
Discretion 



Fee 



Length of Time 
a Nonmember 
may Work 
on Permit 



IBEW 
Local 613 
(Atlanta) 



anyone 



yefi 



unlimited 



IBEW 
Local 520 
(Austin) 



anyone 



1.5% of gross 
wages for 

travelers; no 
charge for 
nonmember 9 



unlimited 



IBEW 
Local 3 
(New York) 



travelers; 
a tew 

applying 
for 
membership 



yes 



unlimited 



IBEW 
Local 716 
(Houston) 



IBEW travelers 
Local 663 
(Columbus) 



IBEW 
Local 480 
(Jackson) 



travelers 



IBEW 
Local 134 
(Chicago) 



travelers; 
people 
applying for 
journeyman 
status 



number of 
referrals 
are made 
by seniority 
administrator 



$8.50 per 
month 
(one hour*s 
wages) 



unl imited 



IBEW 
Local 6 

(San Francisco) 



anyone 



yes 



30 days; 
may be 
extended 



IBEW 
Local 595 
(Oakland) 



travelers 

and 
nonmember s 
(Book V) 



yes 



$9.50 per 
month 



unlimited 



IBEW 
Local 302 
(Contra Costa) 



travelers 



1.25» of 

gross 
earnings 



unlimited 



SOURCE: Interviews with IBEW union business agents. 
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Ironworkers 



The usual jurisdiction of the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Ironworkers is 
commercial and industrial construction^ with very little 
residential work. All of the cities except New York and 
Chicago have mixed locals, with jurisdiction over structural 
reinforcing, and ornamental ironwork as well as rigging, 
machinery moving, and stone derrick operation. In New York, 
however, there are separate locals for each of the above 
types of work on a specialty basis (except for reinforcing 
work, which is done by the metal lathers' union). The 
only two of these locals under study are the structural 
locals in Manhattan and the Bronx (local 40) and on Long 
Island (Local 361) • These two locals bargain jointly and 
have a common apprenticeship program. In Chicago, too, 
there are several specialized locals, only one of which 
(structural Local 1) was studied. Local 1 has its own 
apprenticeship program but is affiliated with the Iron- 
workers District Council for bargaining purposes. 

The mixed locals in the other cities have one member- 
ship category — journeyman ironworker — for journeymen 
who are trained in all phases of the trade.- Specialists 
are classified as "journeyman structural ironworker," 
"journeyman rigger," "journeyman ornamental ironworker," 
etc. As with bricklayers, ironworker specialists are 
permitted to work outside their specialties, although most 
are not anxious to do so. The classification by specialty 
craft is thus de facto rather than de jure . 

Apprenticeship is not as well established in the iron- 
workers' unions as in the mechanical trades. Most of the 
programs surveyed have had related training only since 
the 1950' s, and in Jackson, the program exists in name 
only. It is notable that each local union has a three- 
year apprenticeship program, regardless of the scope of 
the local's jurisdiction. It is surprising that the mixed 



locals, whose programs attempt to teach the entire trade, 

do not have longer training periods than those offered 

by the specialty locals, which teach only part of the trade. 

Entry through Nonapprenticeshi^ Routes 

Direct journeyman admission to the ironworkers is 
accomplished by a trade or specialty test, except (as 
noted in Table 16) for Local 1 in Chicago, which did not 
admit journeymen directly or by transfer between 1967 and 
1972. Most locals require an interview with the business 
agent or executive committee before administering the test. 
Normally this takes place after the applicant has served 
a probationary period of from six months to three years 
while working on permit. The initiation fee, set by 
the international union, is $300. 

Entry through Apprenticeship 

The apprenticeable age range is^ usually 18 to 30 (see 
Table 17). Most ironworkers' programs require a high 
school diploma or' a GED, although the New York locals have 
dropped that requirement. Other requirements are the 
passage of aptitude tests and interviews with the JAC. 
The apprentice pays an initiation fee of $150 when he is 
indentured. 

All of the programs give comprehensive final examinations 
after three years; the New York and Chicago locals give 
tests in addition to those given by the JAC* Except in 
New York, the apprentices pay an additional fee of $150 
when they become journeymen. 

Transfers from Other Locals 

Although all of the unions except Local 1 in Chicago 
accept transfers, most union officials indicated that trans- 
rerring is unusual. As shown in Table 18, the most common 
requirement is an interview with the local union executive 
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Requlr' mentP f»M rnt.ry into Ironworkers Uni. ''f 
thio».gh Nonapprenticeship Routes: 1971-72 



Local Unions 
and Estimated 
Act Ive 
Mswberghip 



Years of 
Rxperience 
Interview Required 



Probationary 
Period 
Required 



Type of 
Test 



Number 
of 

Vouchers 
required 



^^ote of 
Membership 



Initiation 
Fee 



Ironworkers 
Local 387 
(Atlanta) 
(900 active 
members) 



examining 
committee 
appointed 
by 

president 



wi.'itten; 
over trade 
(specialty) ? 
made out by 
international , 
given by local 
examininq 
committe* 



$300.00 



Ironworkers 
Local 462 
(Austin) 
(250 active 
msmbers) 



must be 
21 years 

old 



six 

months 
(variable) 



written r 
usually over 
a specialty 
70 is 
passing; 
examining board 

of presirlentf 
secretary, 3 
elected members r 
after probation 



$300,00 



(2. 

until 
recently) 



Ironworkers 
Local 361 
(New York) 
(750 active 
members } 



by 

executive 
committee 

(sfter 
probstion) 



six 

months 
on permit 



oral or 
practical 

( 3 -man 
examining 
boarri 



$300.00 



Ironworkers 

Local 40 
(750 active 
members) 



before test/ 
after 
probation , 
by 5-man 
elected 
executive 
board 



up to 2 
years on 
permit 



written 
and 
practical 
(3 -man 
elected 
examining 
board) r 70 
is passinq 



yes 



$300.00 



Ironworkers 

Local R4 
(Houston) 



with must be- 

Business at least 
Agent; 30 years 



(1300 active wor)c must be old 



members) 



available 
b«fore 
application 
is sccepted 



written: 
over trade 
or specialty? 
examininq 
board) 70 
is passinq 



(most are 
sponsored 

however) 



$3C^.no 



Ironworkers 
Local 172 
(Columbus) 
(650 active 
members) 



should have 

some 
experience" 



"sometimes", 1 from 

in contractor 
specialty 
areas 



$300.00 



Ironworkers 

Local 469 
(Jackson) 
(500 active 

msmbers) 



with 
business 

agent 



written: 
over trade 
or specialty: 
local exam 
coitmittee 



contractor 
recommen- 
dation is 
important 



$300.00 



Ironworksrs 

Local 1 
(Chicago) 



(this method 
has not 
been used 
in the past 
5 years) 



6 months 



ovsr 

trade or 
specialty 



(this method has 
not been used In 
the past 5 years) 



$300.00 



Ironworkers 
Local 377 
(San Francisco) 



Ironworkers 

Local 378 
(Oakland 



SOURC£i Interviews with ironworksrs' union businsss agsnts. 
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Table 17 



Requirements for Entry into Ironworkers t^niun? 
through Apprenticeship Programs: 1971-72 

Requirements for Indenture 



Local 
Unions 



Age 
Range 



Formal 
Education 



Type of 
Test 



Interview 



Fee 



Ironworkers 
Local 387 
(Atlanta) 



18-30 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 
test 
made out by 
international 



JAC 



$150.00 



Ironworkers 
Local 482 
(Austin) 



18-30 
(33 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



high school 

diploma 
"desirable" 



JAC 



S150.00 



Ironworkers 
Locals 40 
and 361 
(New York) 



18-28 



10th grade 



aptitude; 
physical 
performance 
test 



JAC 
; (may be 
eliminated 
soon) 



siSv-^.oo 



Ironworkers 
Local 84 
(Houston) 



18-30 



high school 
diploma 
or GGD 



aptitude 

(TFC) 



JAC 



$150.00 



Ironworkers 
Local 172 
(Columbus) 



18-30 



high school 
diploma 



aptitude 
(Science 
Research 
Associates) 



JAC 



$150.00 



Ironworkers 
Local 469 
(Jackson) 



18-30 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 



JAC 



(No actual apprenticeship program at present) 



$150.00 



Ironworkers 
Local 1 
(Chicago) 



18-30 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 



JAC 
(consider 
reference, 
experience, 
residence, 
military 
service) 



$150.00 
(after 9 
weeks) 



Ironworkers 
Local 377 
(San Francisco) 



18-30 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



JAC 



$150.00 
(after 6 
months 
probation) 



Ironworkers 
Local 378 
(Oakland) 



18-31 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



none 
(used to 
require 
Science 
Research 
Associates) 



JAC 



$150.00 
(after 6 
months 
probation) 
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Table 17 (continued) 
Requirements for Journeyman Status 



Local 
(Jnioni. 



Duration 
of Program 



T'ests 



Interview 



Vote of 
Membership 



Number 
of 

Vouchers . 
Required Fee 



Ironworkers 
Local 3 87 
(Atlanta) 



3 years 
(provision 
for past 
experience) 



comprehensive 
Cinal exam 



$150.00 
(total 
membership 
fee of 
$300,00) 



Ironwor)cers 
Local 4 82 
(Austin) 



3 years 
(up to 6 
months for 

prior 
experience) 



every 3 
months ; 
comprehensive 
final exam 



$150,00 
(total 
membership 
fees of 
$300.00) 



Ironworkers 
Locals 40 
and 361 
(New York) 



3 years 



2 final exams; 
written 
(given 
by the school ) ; 
practical 
(given by the 
local) 



none at 
completion 
of proaram 

(total 
membership" 
fee=$15n. no) 



Ironworkers 
Local 84 
(Houston) 



3 years 



comprehensive 
final exam 



$150.00 
(total 

membership 
fee=$10n.on) 



Ironworkers 
Local ] 72 
(Columbus) 



3 years 



comprehens ive 
final exam 



$150.00 
(total 
membership 
fee«$300.00) 



Ironworkers 
Local 4 69 
(Jackson) 



3 years 



tests every 
6 months; 
comprehensive 
final exam 



$150.00 
(total 
membership 
fees=??350.00) 



Ironworkers 
Local 1 
(Chicago) 



3 years 



2 finals; 
1 by JAC, 1 

by local 
examining 
board 



$150.00 
(total 
membership 
fees=$300.on) 



Ironworkers 4 years written 

Local 377 (credit final 

(San Francisco) for exam 
experience 
rare) 



SISO.OO 

{total 
mc^mhrr.shi p 
fop=$300.on) 



Ironworkers 
Local 3 78 
(Oakland) 



3 years 



. written 
final 
exam 



$150.00 
(total 
membership 
fee=S300.00) 



SOURCES Interviews with ironworkers' union business agents. 
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Table X8 

Requirements for Transfer into Ironworkers I'nions 
from Other Ironworkers Locals: 1^^71-72 



Local 
Unions 



Interview 



Years of 
Experience 
Required 



Probationary 
Period 
Required 



Test 



Mumber 
of 

Vouchers 
Required 



Vote of 
Membership 



Fee 



Ironworkers 
Local 387 
(Atlanta) 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



Ironworkers 
Local 4 82 
(Austin) 



with 
examining 

boards 

and 
executive 
board 



90 days 



Ironworkers 
Local 361 
(New York) 



"they like to 
look him over 
for a while" 



seldom 
done 



Ironworkers 
Local 4 0 
(New York) 



must 
appear 
before 
executive 
board and 
request 
transfer 



only 
for men 

from 
mixed . 
locals 



seldom 
sone 



Ironworkers 
Local 84 
(Houston) 



with 
executive 
board 



establish 
permanent 
residence 



$50.00 
if a 

member 
less than 
'2 years 



Ironworkers 
Local 172 
(Columbus) 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



Ironworkers 
Local 4 69 
(Jackson) 



"quite a 
while" 



i f f rom 
Canada , 
must pay 
difference 
in 

initiation 
fees between 
home local 

and 
Local 469 



Ironworkers 
Local 1 
(Chicago) 



(no transfers admitted for past 5 years) 



Ironworkers 
Local 377 
(San Francisco) 



Ironworkers 
Local 378 
(Oakland) 



"has to work 
a certain 
amount of 

time." 
depending 
in individual 
and type of 
worK 
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SOURCE: Interviews w4th ironworkers' union business agents. 
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board, although a variety of other criteria also are used. 
However, the unions in Atlanta and Columbus indicated that 
members in good standing could transfer at any time. 

The Permit System 

Table 19 shows that the ironworkers' permit system is 
almost uniform. Ironworkers also are unique in allowing non- 
members and travelers to work, on permit, usually for as long 

as they like or until the available jobs can be filled by local 
members. The fee is equal to the local dues, which are 
usually $2,50 per week, plus an "assessment" of $3,00 

(which is paid only^ for those weeks the member is actually 
at work; if he is laid off, he pays only the $2.50 dues). 

Plumbers and Pipefitters 

The United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada do primarily commiercial and industrial 
work, although residential plumbing is becoming, organized 
in numerous areas. Several unions also have "metal trades" 
branches, whose membeirs work in the less prestigious shop 
and maintenance areas. Also, Local 38 in San Francisco 
and Local 444 in Oakland have "marin^" categories for ship- 
yard workers, similar to those in the bay Area IBEW locals. 

The pipe trades in New York, Chicago, and Houston 
have separate locals for plumbers and pipefitters (also 
called steamf itters) , In those cities there is considerable 
employment for pipefitters in refineries as well as in 
commercial heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration; 
the plumbers work on water piping and waste disposal. In 
the other cities, there are mixed locals with separate 
journeyman categories for plumbers and for pipefitters or 
steamf itters; however, in mixed unions, it is common for ( 
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Table 19 



Requirements for Work under Ironworkers Unions* 
Permit System: 1971-72 



Local 
Unions 



Workers 
Eligible 
for 
Permit 



Test 



Permits 
Issued at 
Business Agent's 
Discretion 



Fee 



Length of time 
a Nonmember 
may Work ..^i- 
on Permit 



Ironvjorkers 
Local 387 
(Atlanta) 



anyone? 
travelers 
given 
precedence 

over 
nonmember s 



yes 



service dues 
(for 
travelers) 



until 
he takes 
his 
journeyman 
tests 



Ironworkers 
Local 482 
(Austin) 



anyone 



yes 



$2.50 per 
week dues, 
$3.00 per 
week 
"assessment" 



unlimited 



Ironworkers 
Locals 361 
and 4 0 
(New York) 



anyone 



yes 



$2.50 per 
week 



unlimited 



Ironworkers 
Local 84 
(Houston) 



anyone 



yes 



S2.50 per 
week 
(slocal dues) 



unlimited 



Ironworkers 
Local 172 
(Columbus) 



only 
specialists 



yes 



local dues 



3 years 



Ironworkers anyone — yes service 

Local 469 dues unlimited 

(Jackson) 



Ironworkers anyone yes local dues unlimited 

Local 1 
(Chicago) 



Ironworkers 
Local 377 
(San Francisco) 



Ironworkers travelers, (trying to eliminate service 

Local 378 apprentices permit system) v dues 

(Oakland) (1st 6 months) , 

trainees 



SOURCE: Interviews with ironworkers* union business agents. 
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plumbers and pipefitters to work in each other's crafts, 
since the tasks involved are often quite similar. 

Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Requirements for admission to journeyman status in 
the construction branches of the pipe trades appear to be 
the most stringent of all of the unions under f study. These 
entry standards, found in Table 20, differ substantially 
from those which must be met for membership in the metal 
trades branches. Men who enter the unions from "off the 
street" are required to have from three to five years' 
experience in the trade, to be interviewed by the local 
executive committee or examining board, and (except in 
Steamfitters Local 638 in New York) to take a written 
(and sometimes practical) test over the trade and related 
mathematics, building codes, and blueprint reading. Pro- 
bationary periods, vouchers, and votes by the membership 
are also required for admission. Finally, the journeyman 
initiation fees are among the highest of any union, ranging 
up to $875 in Columbus and $1,000 in Jackson. . 

A metal trades journeyman who wishes to work in the 
construction branch is required to spend from three to 
five years in the metal trades before he is eligible to 
take the construction journeyman trade test. If he passes, 
he must make up the difference between the construction 
initiation fee and the fee he paid when the joined the 
metal trades; this difference is often substantial. 

Unions with residential or metal trades branches have 
much lower requirements for entry into these lower paying 
areas than for the commercial and industrial branches. 
Sponsorship by a contractor and payment of a nominal ini- 
tiation fee are usually the only requirements for a metal 

trades book. However, as noted, it is difficult for metal 

9 

trades journeymen to move into the construction branch. 
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Entry through Apprenticeship 

Table 21 shows that, as in the case of journeymen, 
admission standards for pipe trades apprentices are high. 
The maximum apprenticeable age for the pipe trades is 
usually the mid-twenties. Except for Local 189 in 
Columbus / which dropped its educational requirement in 
1971 due to pressure from minority groups, all locals re-* 
quire either a high school diploma or a GED, All programs 
except the one in Austin require aptitude tests; several 
require tests on mathematics as well. The JAC for each 
program interviews applicants , and initiation fees vary 
from $20 to $350. Those programs with relatively low fees 
require payment after a six-month probationary periods- 
except for Local 130, the few with large fees allow payment 
over the duration of the program. 

Apprenticeship programs in the pipe trades are five 
years long; some reduce the training period for men with 
experience in the trade. Most programs test apprentices 
regularly and give comprehensive examinations at the end 
of the training period. Where journeymen are licensed, 
the apprentices must pass licensing tests before becoming 
journeymen. Few locals charge fees at the end of the 
apprenticeship programs. 

Transfers' from Other Locals 

UA members may transfer their memberships to other 
UA locals, but the process is not automatic (see Table 22), 



Because of such difficulty in switching departments 
within the union, a federal court in 1972 ordered Steam- 
fitters Local 638 in New York to grant membership in the 
construction of "A" branch to 169 minorities, many of whom 
were members of its n^etal trades or "B" branch. The court 
affirmed that these minorities met the requirements for 
membership in the "A" branch, which included at least five 
years of practical working experience in the plumbing 
and pipefitting industries. See United States v. Steamfitters 
Local 638 , 337 F Supp. 217 (1972). 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Tablt 21 (contanuad) 



Local 
Uniena 



Dumtlon 
of Proqran 



Vota of 
naa/fri'-^'r 



lfuaib«r 

of 

Vouchara 

■•qut<r«d Paa 



Plumb«ri and 
Staanflttara 

Local 72 
(Atlanta) 



Plumbara and 
Staamf Ittati 
Local 396 
(Auatln> 



5 yeara 

(up to 1 
yaar off 
for 
aKparlanca; 
aa; don 
dona) 

5 yMra 
(up to 3 
yaara for 

prior 
aiiparlancfl) 



avary * 

and 1/2 
montha t 
no final I 
muat paai 
llcanainq 
aNafn 

avary « 
monthaj 
city 
llcanalnq 
aNam and 
atata taat 
for 
plumbara 
at and of 
couraa 



none At 
conplat ton 
of pro<7r«m 

(totj*^ 
mafnharahip 
fea-m'"'.f"» 



no 

(tOtAl 

ntambarahlp 
f«a«SU^. on) 



Pluffbara 

Local 1 
(Naw York) 



5 y««ra 



cOfKprahanaiva 
final 



nona at 
conplatlon 
of ptoaram 

(total 
frambarahln 



U'cal : 
<Kaw York) 



5 yeftrs 



taata and 

upqradln^ 
avary t 

rtonthaj 
no final 
axa« 



(total 
membarahip 
faa«S13S.')''t 



ataamf ictara 
Local «3I 
(Nav York) 



S yaara 



yaarly I 
comprahanaiva 
writ tan 
final aK««t 



55nn.fln 
(total 
Mafibarablp 



Plumb«ra 
Local ftS 

(Houaton) 



Pit>«fittara 

Local 211 
(Hcuaton) 



5 yaara 

(up to 1 
yaar 
cradit for 

prior 
aap«rXancc) 

9 yaara 



2 par yaan 
cotaprahanaiva 
finalr atata 
licanain? 
aNaiK 



copprahanaiva 
final aNam 
(writtan 
and practical) 



S2S.on 

(total 
MMMbarahip 
faa-Jio .011 



nonv at 
Cfifnplation 
of proqraif 

(total 
amwbarahlp 
faa«f lOO.no) 



r lumbar a and 
Pipaf ittari 
Local lt9 
ICaluatbual 



$ yaara 

(cradit 
for 
anparianca) 



•vary 6 

monthaf . 



comprahanaiva 
final 



none At 
coi^plation 
of prooram 

(total 
mawbarahip 
r99mi*n,00) 



t lu.Tibara and 
v\ aanf ittara 
iwcal 681 
r Jackaon) 



S yaara yaarlyt 

(cradit comprahanaWa 

for final 
expar ian^a) 



non« at 

complatinn 
of prooram 

(total 
awaibarahip 



Pip«f ittara 

Local 59*7 
(Chicaqo) 



9 yaara 



at intarvala.' 
comprahanaiva 
final (writtan 
and oral) 



non« at 
completion 
of proaran 

(total 
iKMibarahip 
faa - 

<390.00) 



Plumbai a 
Local 130 
(Chicago) 



9 yaar* 

(provlaion 

for 
a«p«rianea 

or prior 
training) 



avary * 

montha 
for' 3 yaara? 
coiRprahantlva 

■final: city 
' Ucanalnq 
aitaf) 



none at 
conplation 
of prooran 

(total 
namharahip 



Plumbara and ^ 
ripaf ittara 
Loeai 3t 
ISan rraneiacoVv 

Plumbara and 9 
Pipaf Ittara 
Local ^'4 
(Oakland) 



final aiam 
aach vaar I 

no ;v ■ . 
comprahaniiva 
fina] at 9nA 

of pro^rjim . 



noisa *t 
cowpl at Ion 
of prnnraw 

(fntal 
iMmbarahlp 
faa**?'^^.^) 



aoUECEr Xntarviawa with U.A. union buainaaa aqanta. 
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vqmremcnts Mii,ry into Plumbere and Pipefitters l.'nionji 
♦.hcotj.'n n' ljrpf. iccship ProqramsT X971-72 

Requirewantt for Indenture 



Local 
Unions 



Age 
Range 



Pormal 
Education 



Typm of 
Teat 



Pee 



Plumbera and 18-25 high achool 

Steamf ittara' (27 for diploma 

Local 72 ex- or CCD 
(Atlanta) aarvicaman) 



aptitude teat 
of Manpower 
Adminiatration, 

USDL; 
math by JAC 



JAC; 
"attitude 
ia 

im[Ajrtant" 



sisn.oo 
(after 6 
month 1 
probation) 



Plumbers and 
Staamf ittara 
Local 286 
(Auatin) 



17-25 
(28 for 
ex- 

aarviceman) ; 

birth 
certificate 



high achool 
diploma 

or GRD 



$20, no 
after 
probation 



Plumbera 

Local 1 
(New yor)c) 



18-22 
(24 for 
ex- 
aarvicaman) 



high achool 
diploma 
or HEO 



aptitude 



JAC 



$25.00 
per vear 
for 4 
year a* 
$100. on 
the laat 
year 



Plumbera 
Local 2 
(New yor)() 



18-24 
(27 for 
ex- 
aerv iceman) 



high achool 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 
(given by 
Stavena 
Xnatitute) 

and 
phyalcal 



JAC 



$100.00 



Steamf ittara 
Local 636 
(Naw York) 



18-23 
(27 for 
ex- 
aervicaman) 



high achool 
diploma 
or GtD 



aptitude 
(given by 
Steven a 
Xnatitute) 

and 
phyalcal 



SIOO.OO 



Plumbera 
Local 68 
(Houaton) 



18-22 
(plua 
tline in 
military 
aarvice) 



high achool 
diploma 

. or f^ED 



IQ (TEC 
aporovad) i 
arithmetic 



S2S.on 

(after 
f montha 
probation) 



Pipeflttera 
Local 211 
(Houaton) 



18-25 



high aohool 
diploma 

or fiED 



aptitude 

(by Tec) ; 
math 

(by JAC) 



5100.00 

(after 
6 montha 
probation) 



Plumbera and 
ripef ittera 
Local 189 
(Columbua) 



18-26 
(30 for 
ex-, 
aervicemen)' 



10th grade 
(formerly 
high achool 
diploma 

or GED) 



GATB 



JAC 



S40.00 

(after 
6 montha 
probation) 



Plumbera and 
Steamf Ittera 
Local 681 
(Jac)(aon) 

Pipef ittera 
Local 5^1 
(Chicago) 



18-21 

(plua 
time in 
military 
aarvice 
or college) 



high achool 
diploma 
or GED 



high achool 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude; 
by state 
employment 
aarvice 

eptitude 



JAC 



$40. no 

(after 
6 months 
probation) 

$350*00 
(paid over 
5 yeara) 



Plumbera 
Local 130 
(Chicago) . 



11-25 



high achool 
diploma 
or QED 



eptitude 



JAC 



S150.no 
(after 
6 montha) 



p lumber e and 
Pipef ittera 
Local 38 
(San Franciaco) 



18-30 



high achool 
diploma 

or qro 



written 
end 
Orel 



Plumbera ma 
Plpafittera 
Local 444 
(Oa)(land) 



18-26 
(up to 6 
montha 
credit 
for prior 
experience) 



high achool 
diploma 

or GT.D 



aptitude I 
70 ie 
paeelng 



941.00 
per y««r 
for 5 
yeera 

(-9205.00) 
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RequiremcnLs ' or Trnnqfor into Plumbers And Pip«fi > era I'nions 
from Oth»ir numbers and Pipefitters Localsj 1971-72 



Local 
Unions 



Interview 



Years of 
Experience 
Required 



Probationary 
Period 
Required 



Teat 



Number 
of 

Vouchers 
Required 



Vote of 
Membership 



Plumbers and 
Steamf itters 
Local '2 
(Atlanta) 



1 year 



by city 
licensing 

board 
(soon state 
test will 
cover all) 



Plumbers and 
Steanf itters 
Local 286 
(Austin) 



Plumbers 
Local 1 . 
(New York) 



2 in 
plumbers 
and 
pipefitters 



1 year as 
a traveler 

(may be 
waived by 

business 
agent) 

1 year as 
a traveler 



Plumbers 
Local 2 
(New York) 



seldom 
done 



Steamf itters 
Local 638 
(New York) 



1 year as 
a traveler, 

and live in 
the local's 

jurisdiction 
for 1 yesr 



must be 
recommended 
by foreman 
and business 
aqeT\t-at.- 
Isrqe 



Pipefitters 

Local 211 
(Houston) 



must 
establish 
permanent 
residence 
In the area 



Plumbers 
Local 68 
(Houston) 



Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 
Local 189 
(Columbus) 



(work must be available) 
1 year 



Plumbers and 
Steamf itters 
Local 681 
(Jackson) 



yes 



Pipefitters 

Local 597 
(Chicago) 



with 
■executive 
board 



permanent 
residence 



Plumbers 

Local 130 
(Chicaqo) 



with 
executive 
bosrd 



permanent 
residence; 
1 year ss 
a trsveler 



Plumbers and 
Plpefittere 

Local 38 

(San Francisco) 



Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 
Local 444 
(Oakland) 



with 
business 
agent 



1 year 
living 
in area 



must show 
written 
proof of 
experience 



o 
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SOURCE: Interviews with UA union business agents. 
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Although recommendations and some experience in the trade 
are sometimes expected, the most common requirements are 
for the member to work fpr a year on permit in the area 
into which he wishes to transfer and to establish permanent 
residence in the labor market into which he is transferring 
Several locals require interviews with the executive board 
or with the business agent. 

The Permit System 

Table 23 indicates that UA locals usually allow only 
travelers from other UA locals to work on temporary permits 
some allow relatives of members or metal trades journeymen 
to work on permit, subject to the business agent's dis- 
cretion. A few unions allow nonmembers to work in their 
jurisdiction, but these give preference to travelers (and^ 
of course, to their own members). As a matter of fact. 
Local 444 in Oakland claimed to have a large number of 
minorities (nonmembers) working on permits in 1972. In 
all cases / the fees are equal to local dues. 

Sheet Metal Workers 

The sheet metal workers take pride in the fact that 
theirs is the only construction trade whose members begih 
with a flat sheet of tin, stainless steel, aluminum, or 
copper and fashion an entire finished product from it. 
Their work is commercial and industrial, and, unlike the 
work in most other crafts, involves a substantial amount 
of fabrication in shops as well as on-site construction. 
Sheet metal workers make and install gutters and downspouts 
air conditioning and heating ducts, lockers, roofing, 
siding and decking, and stainless steel kitchen equipment. 
The Bay Area sheet metal workers' locals have separate 
divisions for shipbuilding workers. 
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If k'.* >rk unJt^r Phitnbttrs and I'ipcfit. 
lori^it Gy^totn: 1971''72 



Unions • 



Local 
Unions 



Viurkors 
Bliglblo 
for 
Permit 



.Permit! 
Xtiued at 
Buiineii Agent's 
Diicratlon 



Lcnqth of Time 
a Nonmember 
m«y Work 
on Permit 



Pi umber • and 
Steamfltteri 

Local 72 
(Atlanta] 



traveling 
members; 
9tud\)ntft 

(in ■ummer, 
moitly 

relative! 
of member!) 



ye I 



$8,00 per 
month 



unlimited 



Plumber! and 
Steamf itteri 
Local 286 
(Auetin) 



traveler! 

only 



ye! 



$8.00 per 

month 
traveler ' ! 

due! 



unlimited 



Plumber! 

Local! I 

and 2 
(New Vork) 



traveler! 

(plumbcre 
and 
pipefitter! 

only) 



ye! 



$8.00 per 
month 



Steemf Itter ! 
Locel 638 
(New Vork) 



plumber! 
end 
pipef ittere 
trevelerc 



yei 



$8.00 per 
month 



unlimitflU 



metal trade! 
member! 



Pipefittere 

Local 211 
(Koueton) 



anyone 



$14.00 per unlimited 
month 



Plumber! 
Locel 68 

(Houston) 



plumber! 
find 
pipfitter! 
traveler! 



yee 



$4.00 per 
week 



unlimited 



Plumber! end 
Pipefittere 

Local 189 
(Columbu«) 



yei 



unlimited 



Plumber! 

Local 681 
(Jeckeon) 



anyone 



for welder! ; 
given on job 
by employer 



yee 



2« of 
gro!! pay 



unlimited 



Pipefitter! 

Local 597 - 
(chicego) 



men on 
probations 
trAvelere 



local due! 



I year 
for men on 
probation; 
unlimited 

for 
travelers 



Plumber! 

Local 130 
(chicego) 



travelers 



yee 



local duee 



Plumbers and 
Pipefittere 
tocal 1ft 
(San Prencieco) 



Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 
Local 444 
(Oakland) 



priority 
In work 
referral: 
own ff^embers 
trevelers 
pefinit. men 
and new 
members 



written 



yei 



(anyone who 
say's he is 

A journeyman; 
miny 
minorities 
on permit; 

piunt know corfe) 



no dues 

until a 
member 



I year- 
then must 
take teet 



o 
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SOURCBi Interviews with UA union bueinese auu.its. 
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As with the electrical workers, the sheet metal 
workers' unions are not divided according to specialties, 
even in the large cities. All of the locals in this study 
are mixed locals, containing broadly skilled journeymen 
as well as numerous specialists. Again, the construction 
specialties are informal categories rather than rigid 
subcrafts whose members must work only within their 
classification . 

Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

The standards for entry to the sheet metal workers' 
unions are rigorous but substantially similar from city 
to city (see Table 24) • Applicants are interviewed by 
either the business manager or the local examining board, 
after which they take a written or practical test over 
the trade or specialty. Several unions will not consider 
an applicant for membership with less than four years' 
experience in the trade. The initiation fee is the equi- 
valent of 100 hours' pay at the journeyman rate in effect 
when the final payment is made. Thus, if a man has paid 
part, but not all, of the fee When the journeyman wage 
rate increases, his total fee increases. 

An exception to this pattern is Shieet Metal Workers 
Local 28 in New York, which has a long-standing practice 
of admitting members only through the apprenticeship route. 
The business manager relented partially from this policy 
in 1968 and 1969 because of a drastic shortage of union 
mechanics, but since 1969 the union has reverted to past 
form and now has such high membership standards that no 
one can enter directly as a journeyman.. This policy extends ' 
even to members of other locals who wish to transfer into 
Local 28, although travelers may work on permits without 
transferring. 
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Table 24 



Requirements for Entry into Sheet Vetal Norkors Unions 
through Nonapprenticeship Routes: 1971-72 



Local Unions 
and Estimated 
Active 
Membership Interview 



Yearis of Probationary 
Experience Period. Type of 
Required Requ i red Test 



Mumber 
of 

Vouchers 
Required 



Vote of 
Membership 



Initiation 
Fee 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 85 
(Atlanta) 
(700 active 
members) 



■J members 
of 1 G-man 
examining 
committee 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 28^ 
(New York) 
(about 3000 
active 
members) 



over 30 
years old 



written 2 
(oral in (Business 

some agent and 

specialties)* assistant) 
over trade; 
70 is 
passing 

written 
and 
practical 



100 hours 
pay at 
iourneyman ' s 
wage rate 
in effect 
when fee is 
paid 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 54 
(Houston) 
(950 active 
members in 
construction* 
400 in pro- 
duction) 



1 year to 
pay full 
fee 



written r 
over trade; 
eouivalent 
to 2 -year 
apprenticeship 
test; 70 is 
pasting 



yes 



ion hours 
■ pay at 
iourneyman 
rate 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local ^8 
(Columbus) 
(1000 active 
members) 



with 
busin'C'Ss 
manager 



if 

business 



1 from 
contractor 



manaaer 
says so — 
administereo 
by contractor 



if test 
was 

admini- 
stered 
by con- 
tractor 



: S770.00 
(loo houts 
pay at 
iourney- 
man rate) 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 406 
(Jackson) 

(200 active 

members ) 



with 
business 
agent 



a period 
on permit 



yes 



too hours 
pay at 
journey- 
man rate 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 7 3 
(Chicago) 
(6000 active 
members in 
buildina 
trades) 



with 
business 
manager 



written ? contrac- 

over trade tor must 

or aaurantee 

specialty employment 



100 hours 
pay at 
journey- 
man rate 



Shret Metal with ^ months 

Vlorkvrs examining 
Local 104 board 

(San r-'rancisco) 

(7GQ active 
members) 

1 These requirements only used in 1968 and 1969. 



written 

&nd 
practical t 
some math 



100 hours 
pay nt 

Ijionrnev- 
iman r.itc 



SOURCE: Interviews with jheet metal workers* union business agents. 



Entry through Apprenticeship 

The maximum age for admission to the sheet metal 
workers' apprenticeship programs is 23 to 26. As shown 
in Table 25, the other requirements are practically 
uniform: a high school diploma or GED (except in San 
Francisco); passage of an aptitude test (or, in the 
Bay Area, a battery of aptitude tests) ; an interview with 
the JAC; and payments toward the journeyman initiation 
"f ee"made r 

In San Francisco and Oakland, the apprenticeship 
programs are four and a half and five years long, respec- 
tively; the other programs are four years long, with 
credit for experience rarely extended. 'Testing is frequent, 
but only two programs have comprehensive final exams. 
Except in San Francisco, at the end of the program,, 
apprentices are expected to pay the balance of the' journey- 
man initiation fee. 

Transfers from Other Locals 

Except for Local 28 in New York, which does not accept 
transfers, and Local 216 in Oakland, which accepts all 
members in good standing, the sheet metal workers* locals 
under study have two principal requirements for transfers. 
These, shown in Table 26, are passage of a trade test or 
the payment of any difference in initiation fees. In 
no case are these requirements made of journeymen who 
have been members for more than five years; in only one 
case (Local 104 in San Francisco) are both requirements 
used by the same union. 

The Permit System 

Only traveling members of other sheet metal workers' 
locals may work on permits/ as shown in Table 27. However, 
as in most unions, new members still making payments 
toward their initiation fees are considered to be on permits 
-al-so^ -- Travelers - are charged $1. 00 per week in three- locals; 
the , pth^^^^^^ no fee. 
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Table 25 



Requirements for Entry into Sheet Metal Worker unions 
through Apprenticeship Programs; 1971-7i? 

Requirements for Indenture 



Local 
Unions 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local P5 
(Atlanta) 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 2 8 
(Sew York) 



Age 
Rame 



Formal 
Education 



17-26 
(31 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



17-25 
(30 for 
ex- 
servicemen) 



high school 
diploma 



high school 
diploma 
or GEO 



Type of 
Teat 



Georqia State 
Employment 

Service 
aptitude; 
6th-7th 
grademath__ 

aptitude 
(given by 
independent 
testinq 
company ) 
and physical 
exam 



Interview 



JAC 



JAC 



Fee 



filO.no on 
appl ication; 
$;>5.00 firnt 
f] months: 
$40. nn each f 
months* third 
year: snO.OO 
each 6 months I 
fourth year 
(appl ies 
toward 
journeyman 
fee) 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 54 
(Houston) 



17-24 
(pj^us 
time spent 
In military 
service) 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 
(given by 
local) 



JAC 



inn hours 
pay at 

journeyman 
rate (payable 
over 4 years) 



Sheet retal 
Workers 
Local 98 
(Columbus) 



16-23 
(plus 
time ir. 
military 
service) 



high cchool 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 
(independent 
testing 
service) 



JAC 



100 hours 
pay at 
iourneymsn 
rate (paid 
over 4 years) 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 406 
(Jackson) 



18-25 
(plus 
time in 
military 
, service) 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude; 
math-- 
by 

employment 
service 



JAC 



$4 .00 
monthly 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 7 3 
(Chicago) 



17-2j 

(plus 
time in 
military 
service) 



high school 
diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 



3 -man 
committee 
(1 union, 
1 from JAC, 
aporenticeship 
coordinator) 



100 hours 
pay at 
journeyman 
rate (paid 
over 4 years) 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 104 
(San Francisco) 



18-23 



3 written 
tests (must 
make 50 on 
each and 
total of 171) 
spatial 
relations, 
reading 



JAC 



50% of 
journeyman 

fee paid 
over 4 1/2 

years 



Sheet Metal 17-21 high school 4 

workers (plus diploma aptitude 

Local 216 up to .4 (and transcript) tests 

(Oakland) years in or GFD? 

military tnath and 

service) mechanical 
drawinq 



JAC 



ino hours 
p^y at 
iovirnevman 
ratff (paid 
over S yearn) 
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Tabl*^ 2S (continucfd) 
Requirements for Jonrngyman StinLas 



of 

i.ocal Duration Vote o^' Voiichr»-s 

Unions of Progr am Testis Interview Membership Pequiror* Fee 



-Shoet-J'V3taU 
Workers 
focal P5 
(Atlcin-a) 



. 4-~years- 



(can test 
for crec'it 
for 
experience) 



___-.c.v.e ry^6 

months; 
comprehensive 
final 



-..--lOO-^hour^ — 

pay af 
•ioiirnoyn.n 

paid duvmn 
appropt i re^^.h i p 



5'heet :*etal 
Workei s 
Local 28 
(New Vork) 



4 year 5 



every 
months ; 
no final 
exam 



romai n''pr 
o' the 
iournovmnn 
fee (K''* 
hours pay 
at 

journeyman 
rate) 



Sheet Vetal 
V7orkers 
Local 54 
(Houston) 



years 



every 6 
months ; 
comprehensive 
final 



total feo- 
1 no hourr. 
Day at 
iournevman 
rate 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 
(Cclumbus) 



4 years 



at intervals; 
no 

comprehensive? 
final 



total fee= 
100 hours 
oav at 
iournevpian 
rate 



Sheet Metal 
Work*:: s 
Local J 06 
(Jnc'tson) 



4 ^ = 
year'" 



every 6 
months; 
final is 
not 

coTTiorehensive 



to*-n 1 feo--- 
inn hour? 

paV rit 

journ'»\'nan 



t-.'ork-'f r 



4 yea-s 



every 6 
months r 
no 

comprehensive 
final 



total fop^ 
ion hour*: 
nay at 



Sh.'t^t M*»tnl 
\.'»)rkv.»r s 
r/'c^l 104 

Francisco) 



4 1/2 years 



?heot Motal 
Worker s 
Loc.il 2in 



5 years 
(some credit 

for 
experience 
on 

recommendation 
by employer) 



no 

comprehensive 
f inals ; 
rated by 
instructors 



total fce= 
inp hours 
pay at 
journpyman 
rate 



SOURCE: Intorviows with sheet metal workers *r union business agents. 



Hoguiremoj)} . for .Tr«»»!i#fu'/ into Sheet Mr».<j! Work" . I'niony 
fiotn • "itn* Shoet. Motal Workers Ln;nl8s 1071 



Unions 



Voara of 
experience 
Required 



Probfl tionflry 
Period 
Required 



Number 
of 

Vouchers 



vote of 
Member whip 



Sheet. Metal 
Workers 
Local B5 
{Atlanta) 



over 
specialty 
and only 
if man hai 
held a card 
less than 
5 yean 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 

. . Local-28 

(New York) 



(transfers are not accepted) 



Shnet Metal 
Workers 
Local 54 
(Houston) 



must pay 
difference 

in 

initiation 
fees 
between 
home local 

and 
Local 54 
if book 
is less than 
5 years old 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 9 3 
(Columb.^s) 



\ if book 

\ is less 

than 5 
years 

old 

(otherwise, transfer automatic for a member ir 
good standing) 



I month 
dues 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 406 
(Jackson) 



must pay 
difference 
in 

initiation 
fees 
between 
home local 

and 
Local 4 06 
if book 
is less 
than 5 
years old 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 7 3 
(Chicago) 



Shaet Metal ; 
Workers 

Loral 104 
Cia;- Francisco) 



written 

and 
practical 

il • 
journeyman 
lass thsn 

5 yaars 
(unless he 
served 
apprenticeship) 



must pay 
difference 
in 

initiation 
fees 
between 
home loca'l 
I and 
1 Local 7 3 
*v if book 
is less 
. than 5 
years old 



must pay 

difference 
in 

initiation 
fees 
between 
home 1 oca I 

and 
Local 104 

if a 
iourneyrvan 
less than 
5 years 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 216 
(Oakland) 



Must apply for membership or be requisted by contractor^ 
Otherwise, any member in good standing may transfer into 
Local 216. 



SOtfRCE', - Interview with sheet me ta 1 works r« * un ion bus ines s agents . 
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Table 27 



Requirements for Work under Sheet Metal Worker^ 'inions' 
Permit System: 1971-72 



Workers Permits Length of Time 

Elidible : Issued at a Nonmember 

Local ^or Business Agent's may Work 

Unions Permits Test Discretion Fe_e on Permit 



> Sheet- Metal- 
Workers 
Local 3 5 
(Atlanta) 



-traveling- 
members 
only 



-yes- 



week, at 
business 
agent's 
discretion 



unl i'-^ted'- 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 29 
(New York) 



travelers 



yes 



unlimited 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
LocaJ 54 
(Houston) 



travelers; 

people 
paying on 
journeyman 

books 



yes 



travelers- 
$1.00 per 
~" week? 
others- 
$5.00 per 
day till 
book is 
paid for 



unl imited 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 98 
(Columbus) 



travelers 



Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Local 406 
(Jacksc.n) 



anyone 



yes 



:must apply 
for membership 
or eventually 
permit is revoked 



Sheet Metal travelers — y«« — unlimited 

Workers 
Local 73 
(Chicago! 



Sheet Metnl . 
Workt^ra 
:.ol».t1 104 
(San Franciaco) 



.-?hcet Metal travelers — ' yes $1.00 per unlimited 

Workers week 
Local 216 
(Oakland) 



SOURCE: Interviews with sheet metal workers' union business agents'. 
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Summary of Union Admissions Policies 

Three apparent patterns emerge from the foregoing 
catalog of union entrance procedures. The first is the 
great similarity between the entry standards of different 
locals within any international. Regardless of the size 
or location of an IBEW local union, for example, its 
apprenticeship standards tend to resemble those of other 
"^IBEW'"loc'arsr^5ri'c]cla^ workers ' pro- 

cedures are remarkably consistent, even though labor 
markets vary widely in size, location, and degree of 
unionization. The degree of conformity among entry stan- 
dards varies, ..however. Fees vary within some interna- 
tionals because the amounts are influenced by local rates 
of compensation and labor market conditions. Other 
variations are apparent in maximum age requirements, 
education requirements, and (especially for carpenters) 
in l^ypes of test and interview procedures used. Entrance 
requirements for apprentices usually vairy less within 
an international union than do policies with respect to 
transfers between locals. 

The second pattern is in the degree to which entrance 
requirements for various locals differ from each other 
within a labor market. The admissions policies for jour- 
neyman bricklayers seldom resemble the admissions pro- 
cedures in the plumbers' union. An IBEW local's attitude 
toward transfers will usually differ from that of a 
carpenters' local within the same labor market. However, 
there is likely to be less diversity in apprenticeship 
entrance requirements and permit procedures of various 
local unions in a particular city. 

The third major conclusion is that union admissions 
policies vary from quite lax to highly stringent as the 
degree of preparation and nonmanual skill required in the 
trade increases. Thus, for direct admission of journeymen. 
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the bricklayers require only two vouchers and an initiation 
fee of about $200, while the plumbers usually require 
tests over the trade, several years' experience, inter- 
views with union executive boards, and initiation fees 
of up to $1,000. For apprenticeship, the carpenters 
often do not require any aptitude test or a high school 
education; the electricians invariably require a high school 
diploma or GED and an aptitude test. Transfer is virtually 

automatic in the bricklayers' and^^afp^^ 

while the other internationals impose numerous requirements 
on members who wish to transfer. It is thus possible to 
imagine a continuum of admissions practices ranging from 
extremely demanding in the UA, IBEW, and sheet metal 
workers' unions to less demanding in the carpenters' and 
bricklayers' unions, with the ironworkers somewhere in 
the middle. 

This last pattern of union entry standards provokes 
an important question about the rationale for the standards 
as they exist: if the unions desire to restrict the size 
of their membership in order to maintain the union wage 
rate, why do the crafts where skills are most easily 
acquired have the lowest entrance requirements? Should 
not those unions be the ones to erect artificially high 
barriers to entry to keep their numbers from increasing 
too rapidly, rather than seeming to encourage growth by 
imposing only minimal standards? A more complete under- 
standing of the role of these entrance procedures in union 
and industry affairs may provide the answer. 

A Rationale for Union Entry Procedures 

A. striking feature of the processes by which craftsmen 
gain access to jobs in the unionized sector of the con- 
struction industry is the wide variation among the requirements 



and standards for each method of entry. In assessing 
the importance of the multiplicity of entry routes and 
standards, it is necessary to consider both the nature 
of the construction industry and the purpose each route 
serves. 

As noted in Chapter II, the demand for construction 
manpower in a given area may experience heavy seasonal 
and cyclical variations and is affected by both monetary 
policy and large public contracts. Thus, it may not be 
quite appropriate to refer to "the construction labor 
force" in any city. Rather, a more accurate statement 
would be that there is usually a core of well trained 
mechanics who work practically full time in the construction 
industry and that this core is augmented, often greatly, 
by an influx of less qualified men from other trades and 
by mechanics from other areas when increased activity 
calls for an expansion of the work force. 

The Role of Apprenticeship 

The building trades unions rely on apprenticeship 
to provide most of the nucleus of well rounded journeymen 
as well as future foremen and other supervisory personnel. 
The unions contend that the more formal type of training 
offered in apprenticeship produces a mechanic who has not 
only been exposed on the job to all of the facets of his 
trade but who has also l^een taught the theory of the trade 
in the classroom. The relatively strict age and formal, 
education standards for apprenticeship programs are under- 
standable, because unions are looking for men who, in 
their judgment:', are capable of learning the trades and who 
can best carry on the unions' tradition of skilled crafts- 
man ship, / 

The mechanical trades impose higher standards on 
their apprentices than bricklayers ' and carpenters* unions 
do, because the mathematical and technical skills required 



in the electrical, sheet metal, and pipe trades are much 
more advanced than those required in the other trades. 

The Role of Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

The construction unions naturally want to organize 
as much of the construction work force as possible in 
order to prevent the erosion of union wage rates by open 
shop competition. For this reason ^ organization of open 
shops is an important task of many local unions^ espe- 
cially in the Souths where the open shop is much more 
common than in larger cities outside the South, A consi- 
derable number of union journeymen have become members 
when nonunion shops were unionized. Many others have 
entered the union from "off the street" by virtue of 
meeting the unions' several minimum requirements. Still 
others have been upgraded from lower skilled branches 
of the unions (e,^, , the "metal trades"^ or f row the helper 
categories, which were more common before apprenticeship 
became a prominent training system within the trades. 
Finally, there are numerous members who have transferred 
from other locals. 

The requirements are less stringent for journeymen 
entering directly than for apprentices because in evaluating 
a prospective journeyman, a union wishes only to know 
whether the man is capable of jdoing the work, rather than 
whether he is capable of learrfing to do it. If he is 
proficient and if work is available, he is usually accepted, 
palrticularly if he is a member of another local. The 
unions would be unwise to reject very many qualified men 
who could compete with them for work. For this reason, 
the lower skilled trades cannot afford to impose very 
high entry standards on journeymen, since it is less diffi- 
cult for workers to learn those trades outside formal 
training programs and to constitute nonunion competition. 
Should these trades raise their standards substantially, 

ERLC 
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they would be unable to extend their jurisdictions over 
shops that are^ presently nonunion. The mechanical trades, 
on the other hand, fear competition only from the most 
highly skilled nonunion craftsmen; thus they can set and 
maintain their admissions standards at very high levels 
in order to preserve the prestige of their trades. 

The Role of the Permit System 

Although journeyman and apprentice entry fluctuates 
with the amount of work available , the greatest variation 
is found in the number of men who work as travelers or 
on permits. During times of locally high demand, travelers 
from other areas are attracted into the jurisdictions of 
the busy locals. Permits are issued to men who usually 
work in the residential sector, in shipyards, in factory 
maintenance crews — in fact, to many men who would be 
unable to meet the unions' standards for membership. 
Although these men may not be fully qualified when they 
first go to work, they commonly acquire skills on the job 
which allow some of them to join the unions later. 

Thus, aside from the uncommon practice of transferring 
into one local union from another, there are three chief 
means of working within the jurisdiction of the building 
trades unions entry through apprenticeship, entry as 
a journeyman, and temporary work on permit or as a traveler 
The first is designed to train the complete craftsman, 
the man who is mosp likely to advance to a supervisory 
position. The second allows the union to increase its 
size and reduce the threat of nonunion competition ; the 
last allows the union tc expand and contract the number of 
jobs it can fill without changing its membership standards. 

The traditional routes of entry into the building 
trades should be understood for what they are means 
of serving the industry and those who know how to gain 
access to it. In that context, they have worked reasonably 



well, providing both stability and flexibility within a 
labor market which could otherwise be chaotic. However, 
in many cases exclusionist entry procedures have operated 
specifically to the detriment of minority groups. The 
public clamor for equalitarian practices on the part 
of the unions should make the traditional routes more 
open to minorities. However , for rapid integration of 
the trades to take place, other means of access may be 
, needed in some locals, f ot-™the ex^^^ 

Standards which may always be applied unevenly. Some 
possible alternative routes to union membership are out- 
lined in the concluding chapter. 



Chapter IV 

BACKGROUNDS AND EXPERIENCES 
OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE JOURNEYMEN 

To obtain a fuller picture of the unions studied, 
we interviewed journeymen regarding their experiences and 
backg. rounds . In the pilot phase of the project (in Austin, 

to "obtain. ~ 

this information through questionnaires, but .this proved 
inadequate because the names and addresses of journeymen 
could not be obtained and the response from questionnaires 
distributed at union meetings was poor."'" As a consequence 
we decided to use confidential personal interviews of a 
sample of economically active journeymen in Chicago, 
Columbus, Houston, Jackson, Oakland, and San Francisco. 

Interview Procedure " 

Field interviews were conducted between June, 1972, 
and July, 1973. Wherever possible, interviews were con-.; 
ducted with a sample of journeymen taken from the pensiph 
fund records used /for the comparison of hours worked (seje 
Chapter V) . There were two advantages in interviewing 
the same journeymen for whom we had hours-worked data: 
information was provided for the hours-worked comparison 
(apprenticeship graduation, etc., was verified), and the 
f'sample was more representative. However, in about half 
of the locals, union officials would not permit use of the 



For a further presentation of the results obtained 
from the questionnaire as well as further discussion of 
the problems involved, see William S. Franklin, "An 
Analysis of Traditional Routes of Entry into Selected 
Construction Unions" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation* 
University of Texas at Austin, 1972), pp. 92-115. 
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names from our hours-worked sample to contact members at 
home. For these unions, interviews were conducted at 
the union hall before and after meetings, during referral 
operations, or on work sites whenever contractors gave 
their permission. Union cooperation, although good for 
the most part, was not universal. Of the 38 local juris- 
dictions approached, eight denied us permission to inter- 
view or to make any contact with their members. 

In all / 1/2 3 4 " ihtierviews*~were^^ T 
men in 28 local jurisdictions (see Table 28). The'inter- 
view covered several areas: family background, education, 
sources of training, union entry procedures and requirements, 
current working and union status, and supervisory experience 
(see Appendix B for interview guide) . 

if- " ' ■ 

Comparison of Apprenticeship Graduates and- Others 

On the whole, the interview sample was almost evenly 

split between apprenticeship graduates and others. Of 

the 1,234 journeymen interviewed, 599 (or 49 percent) 

2 

were graduates of bona fide apprenticeship programs 
(see Table 29) . 



A respondent was identified as a graduate of a 
bona fide apprenticeship program if he stated that he 
completed an apprenticeship program which lasted at least 
36 months. Further, unless the program was conducted in 
his present local union, it had to include related class- 
room instruction. Programs operated in the respondent ' s 
present local union were treated as apprenticeships, 
regardless of whether or not they contained related in- 
struction components. Finally, the apprenticeship program 
had to be in the trade in which the respondent was currently 
working. A few of those interviewed — particularly 
in ironwork — indicated that they had completed an appren- 
ticeship in another trade. 
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Table 29 



Apprenticeship Training Background 
Of Journeymen Interviewed^ 
By Trade 





Apprenticeship 
Graduates 


Others 




Percentage of 
/\pp£^cn U X oiixp 
Graduates 


Bricklayers 


76 


49 


125 


61% 


Carpenters 


126 


196 


322 


39% . 


Electricians 


96 


76 


172 


56% 


Ironworkers 


46 


141 


187 


25% 


Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 


158 


100 


258 


61% 


Sheet Metal 
Workers 


97 


73 


170 


57% 


TOTALS , 
ALL TRADES 


599 


635 


1,234 


49% 



SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeymen. 
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Age and Experience at the Trade 

The apprenticeship graduates were a younger group, 
by and large, with fewer years of experience at the trade- 
Apprenticeship graduates averaged 37.8 years of age and 
had spent an average of 17.1 years at the trade. The 
nonapprenticeship group averaged 46.0 years of age and had 
spent an average of 22.7 years at the trade. 

Educational Background ' 

The apprenticeship graduates also averaged more years 
of formal schooling. As shown in Table 32, the appren- 
ticeship graduates averaged 12.1 years of formal education 
as compared with 11.1 years for nonapprentices . This 
conclusion holds for every craft. Moreover, 471, or 
79 percent, of the apprenticeship graduates were high 
school graduates as compared with only 374, or 59 percent, 
of the nonapprenticeship group. Electricians had a 
more formal' education than any other craft, followed by 
plumbers and pipefitters, sheet metal workers, carpenters 
and bricklayers. 

Friends and Relatives in the Trade 

Apprenticeship graduates more frequently had friends 
and relatives in the trade: 32 percent of apprenticeship 
graduates had fathers who worked at the trade as compared 
with only 24 percent of the others (see Table 33). Simi- 
larly, 63 percent of apprenticeship graduates knew other 
relatives or friends working at the trade before they 
were indentured, as compared with only 54 percent of the 
others. These data support the idea that knowing someone 
is an important factor in entering the trade for both 
apprenticeship graduates and others. 
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Table 31 



Years of Experience at the Trade 
Of Journeymen Interviewed 
By Trade and Apprenticeship Background 



Total and ^^^^ Total 
« Exoerience 

Apprenticeship Background Trade Respondents 

BRICKLAYERS 

Apprenticeship graduates 22.1 76 

Others 25.5 49 

CARPENTERS 

Apprenticeship graduates 15.5 125 

Others 20.4 195 

ELECTRICIANS 

Apprenticeship graduates 17.7 96 

Others 28.2 74 

IRONWORKERS 

Apprenticeship graduates 10.9 46 

Others 20.8 140 

PLUMBERS & PIPEFITTERS 

Apprenticeship graduates 19.5 158 

Others 22.7 100 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 

Apprenticeship graduates 13.9 97 > 

Others 25.3 73 

ALL TRADES 

Apprenticeship graduates 17.1 598 

Others 22.7 631 



SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeymen. 
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Supervisory Experience 

A comparison of the supervisory experience of appren- 
ticeship graduates and others shows a clear pattern: 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen advance into supervisory 
positions more often at an earlier age, and more rapidly 
than do other journeymen. For all trades paplfJf ox 
three of every four journeymen answered affirmatively 
to the question, "Do you work as a foreman or superin- 
tendent?" (see Table 34). However, the aggregated data 
conceal important differences by trade. Apprenticeship 
graduates wprk more regularly as supervisors than do 
other journeymen in all trades except ironwork. In 
carpentry and the pipe trades, apprenticeship graduates 
have more often had supervisory experience and work as 
supervisors all of the time. In bricklaying and sheet 
metal work, apprenticeship graduates and others who had 
worked as supervisors at all are about evenly matched. 
However, apprenticeship graduates more often worked exclu^ 
sively as supervisors in these two trades. 

In electrical work, the picture was mixed. Whereas 
the nonapprenticeship group had more often had some 
supervisory experience , much of this advantage is in the 
category "working as supervisor le.ss than half the time." 
Apprenticeship graduates in electrical work more commonly 
than other journeymen held full-time supervisory positions, 
but the advantage is slight. Only in ironwork do the 
data show a reverse pattern: nonapprenticeship-trained 
journeymen more often work as supervisors in every category. 
This exception could be due to the fact that ironworkers' 
apprenticeship programs were established more recently 
than those of the other trades, so supervisors tend ^-O 
be drawn from older nonapprenticeship-trained groups . 

As Table 35 illustrates, apprenticeship graduates 
in every trade advance to supervisory status more rapidly 
than others do. The advantage apprenticeship graduates 
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have is greatest in electrical work and ironwork, but 

for every trade, the mean average years between journeyman 

initiation and initial supervisory job held consistently 

3 

ijs shorter for apprenticeship graduates than for others. 

Training since Joining Union 
"\ In the aggregate, construction journeymen interviewed 

were almost equally likely to go on for further training 
in their tradie, regardless of their training background. 
Table 36 indicates that apprenticeship graduates hold a 
slight lead in continuing their training. On average 
across trades, about three of every 10 journeymen inter- 
viewed have taken a course to improve their skills. Two 
of 10 take union-sponsored courses while one in 10 enrolls 
in programs outside the union, such as night school, 
correspondence courses, manufacturers seminars, or college 
courses. 



The Relative Importance of Apprenticeship 
as an Entry Route over Time 

Business agents often asserted that the "back door" 
to union entry has been closing over the years. The 
data in Table 37 show that apprenticeship became rela- 
tively more important as an entry route for all trades 
in the decade of the 1950's. Apprenticeship formed an 
increasingly important entry route for the ironworkers 
and the sheet metal workers in the 1960 's, as compared 



The response rate to the probe question eliciting 
these data was lower than the response rate to the previous 
questions regarding supervisory experience. A comparison of 
Tables 34 and 35 shows that only 638 of 804 (or 79 
percent of those who answered that they work as foremen 
or superintendents) were able to date their initial super- 
visory experience. Most commonly, those who could not 
remember were respondents who worked as supervisors least. 
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Table 36 

Journeymen Interviewed by Type of Training 
Since Joining Union (or Apprenticeship Graduation) 

1972 



„ £ m • • Apprenticeship 

Type of Training ^ a. Others 

■'^ ^ Graduates 



Union journeymen courses 


96 


(18%) 


94 


(17%) 


Courses outside of union 


54 


(10%) 


41 


( 7%) 


Both union and outside of union 


17 


( 3%) 


17 


( 3%) 


Unspecified training 


3 


( 1%) 


5 


( 1%) 


Total with training 


170 


(32%) 


157 


(28%) 


No additional training 


360 


(68%) 


396 


(72%) 


TOTAL NUMBER 










OF RESPONDENTS 


530 


(100%) 


553 


(100%) 



SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeymen. 
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Table 37 



Percentage of Apprenticeship Graduates 
Among Interviewed Journeymen, by Period of Union Entry 



Apprenticeship Graduates as a 
Percentage of all Journeymen 
Who Entered Union 





Prior to 
1950 


1950- 
1959 


1960- 
1972 


All 
Years 


Bricklayers 


58% 


66% 


57% 


61% 


Carpenters 


31 


50 


40 


39 


Electricians 


35 


78 


66 


56 


Ironworkers 


3 


22 


41 


25 


Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 


63 


68 


54 


61 


Sheet Metal 
Workers 


20 


62 


77 


57 


TOTALS , 
ALL TRADES 


36 


58 


52 


49 



SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeymen. 
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with the 1950 's. However, the picture from the 1950 's 
to the early 1970 's is mixed. Except for sheet metal and 
ironwork, the data do not show that unions have been very 
successfully "closing the back door" to union, entry. . 

Some authors have hypothesized that the unions have 
tightened their entry requirements since the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 by reducing or eliminating nonapprenticeship 
routes. However, the data do not support this contention. 
The trend toward apprenticeship entry was in process long 
before 1964, and the data do not indicate any sharp 
breaks in favor of apprenticeship since 1964. However, 
civil rights forces were attacking the discriminatory 
practices of building trades unions before the 1960 *s, 
so this action might have caused unions to tighten and 
formalize their entry requirements. 

Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Little is known about how workers become journeymen 

4 

without coming through apprenticeship routes. Foster 
studied the training of nonapprentices but did not con- 
centrate on the process of entry into the union. One of 
the purposes of our study has been to fill this gap. The 
interviews included questions about both sources of 
training and union entry procedures. 

Nonapprenticeship Sources of Training 

On the whole, working up from a laborer or helper 
category is the means used by the largest number of brick- 
layers and carpenters to obtain their skills (see Table 38). 



Howard Foster, "Nonapprenticeship Sources of Training 
in Construction," Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 93, No. 2 
(February, 1970), pp. 21-26. 
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Although this is also a significant source for the other 
trades f the category "on-the-job training in open shop" 
was mentioned most frequently by respondents in all of 
the other trades, y Of course, the importance of open shop 
training varied by area; not unexpectedly, it was most 
common in Houston', which has a large nonunion sector. 

A large proportion of bricklayers (and to a lesser 
extent , electricians and sheet metal workers) were trained 
in public vocational education. Both public and private 
vocational education are major sources of training for 
electrical work and ironwork (in welding) , Other than 
this, however, private vocational education does not appear 
to be very significant. Training in the military was 
mentioned as a source of training by all trades, but in 
electrical work it was most common and rated the most 
highly. 

The category "other related industry experience" 
varied significantly by trade, both in terms of importance 
and in terms of the industries which provided experience 
for each trade. Other related industry experience was 
mentioned by over a fourth of the electricians surveyed; 

a majority of these were trained in Houston and Bay Area 

5 • • 

shipyards. Other electricians had worked with companies 

such as Western Electric or utility companies or as 

electroplaters , automobile electricians, or electrical 

supply store clerks. 



These data support a comment made by George Strauss: 
"...indeed, a fair number of construction craftsmen in the 
Bay area learned their occupation in the shipyards during 
World War II and have since 'worked up.'" See "Appren- 
ticeship: An Evaluation of the Need," in Arthur M. Ross 
(ed. ) Employment Policy and the Labor Market (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1965) , p. 325. We found 
this to be true in Houston, another port city. However, 
we found only electricians and sheet metal workers with 
backgrounds from the shipyards. 
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Bricklayers, on the other hand, had no outside 
industry experience (although one of the respondents 
classified as helper had worked in a brickyard) . With 
the exception of furnace work in the steel industry, 
jobs outside the construction industry provide no oppor- 
tunity to gain experience as a bricklayer.^ Few sheet 
metal workers had other related industry experience. . 
Two had worked in shipyards, and a third had worked in 
an automobile shop. 

Among ironworkers, four had learned rigging and/or 
welding in the shipyards as plate hangers. Further, one 
ironworker had gained experience as a sheet metal worker, 
whereas five mentioned that by working as boilermakers 
they had picked up welding skills which enabled them to 
get into ironwork. Other types of related industry 
experience included welding in railroad maintenance, 
welding and rigging in the oil fields, and working as a 
foundryman. Among the plumbers, sources of related 
industry training were underground public utility main- 
tenance, building maintenance, and (especially in Houston) 
the oil fields. 

Government training appears to be significant only 
for electricians, 5 percent of whom mentioned this source. 
No more than 2 percent of interviewees in the other trades 
had been trained in such programs. 

The category "other miscellaneous training" included 
formal training in foreign countries, college courses, 
training with a close relative^ and working as a contractor. 

One out of 10 journeymen interviewed had had ho 
prior training at all. Many of this group entered by 
gaining experience while working on permit. Twenty- three 
percent of the ironworkers surveyed had had no training 



We are indebted to George Strauss for this point. 
Personal correspondence (August 7, 1973) . 
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prior to joining the union — one of the crafts which 
has traditionally made greatest use of the permit system. 

Time Spent at Trade before Reaching Journeyman Status 

In view of the controversy over the length of 
apprenticeship programs, it is instructive to answer 
the question, "How fast were nonapprenticeship-trained 
journeymen able to learn the trade?" Table 39 gives 
the respondents' experience at the trade before they were 
able to attain journeyman status. 

It is notable that the mean average time for every 
trade except ironwork is longer than the term of appren- 
ticeship. However, a significant proportion of men 

pick up the trade faster than the normal four-year 

1 

term of apprenticeship. The specific percentage varies 
by trade: electricians (23 percent), plumbers (39 percent), 
bricklayers (40 percent) , carpenters (45 percent) , 
sheet metal workers (53 percent) , and ironworkers (70 per- 
cent) . Of course, this is not to say that all learn 
every facet of the trade as well as an "all-round" 
apprenticeship graduate; but it does indicate that many 
workers can and do pick up enough skills to hold a journey- 
man's job in less than the apprenticeship term. 

It might be contended that attainment of journeyman 
status is artificially delayed by experience requirements 
required by the union for those who have not served 
apprenticeships. Experience requirements as well as 
other union requirements will be examined more directly 
later. As Table 40 shows, the bulk of journeymen who 
entered through nonapprenticeship routes were accepted 
as journeymen within a year. However, there is some 
variation by trade. Electricians appear . to advance to 
journeyman status the slowest. This may be because the 



Apprenticeship programs in the pipe trades run 
five years. 
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trade is more difficult to learn (as evidenced by the 
electricians' higher levels of formal education). 
Bricklayers have the next highest proportion of workers 
who fail to advance within a year. This may be due to 
the fact that outside of construction, there are few 
opportunities to learn bricklaying. Further, many workers 
have been upgraded from laborer or helper (hodcarrier) 
positions (see Table 38) , and it takes some time to learn 
to use the trowel properly. 

In summary, many factors are involved in determining 
the length of time spent at a trade before a worker 
attains journeyman status. The union may impose experience 
requirements. The trade may take a long time to learn, 
or the worker could simply have worked in an open shop 
for several years before being approached by the union. 



Union Entry Requirements for Journeymen Who Have Entered 
through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Tables 41-46 detail the entry requirements mentioned 
by nonapprentice groups in the interview. 

Because of lapses of memory and refusals to answer , 
the response rate of these questions is lower than for 
some other questions. Further, caution should be observed 
in LhaL these are respondents' reports, which may not be 
accurate. In some cases, the respondents may not be in 
a position to know the facts. For example, if a man ! is 
accepted at age 25, he may not know whether his application 
would be accepted or rejected if he were 29. The responses 
vary a good deal by trade also. 

Bricklayers . The four locals surveyed tend to have 
few age requirements (although four respondents mentioned 
maximums ranging from 21 to 28), no education requirements, 
and few experience requirements (only four of 27 respondent 
mentioned any) . A short probation period appears to have 
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been used only occasionally in Columbus (six months) 
and Oakland (one yecT) . Likewise, Wew tests appear to 
be used, and when they are, practical exams are most 
common . 

The bricklayers appear to rely largely on vouchers; 
two are usually required. Vouchers are usually provided 
by other journeymen, although former or current employers 
often may vouch for a journeyman. 

Interviews have not been required (except for one 
case in Columbus) . Votes of the membership are often 
required, however. Only the local in Jackson appears 
not to have taken such votes. Fees charged by bricklayer . 
locals were among the lowest of any of the unions studied. 

Carpenters . Among the five carpenters' local 
jurisdictions studied, more variation was found than 
with the bricklayers. Age requirements do not appear to 
have been used much in the carpenters' locals. Similarly, 
with the exception of locals in Columbus and Chicago, 
there are no educational requirements. 

Experience requirements are rare in Chicago, Houston, 
and the Bay Area, but they were applied to at least half 
of the respondents in Jackson and Columbus. Probationary 
periods were comraonly used only in Chicago and Columbus. 
Testing, when used, has generally been oral and/or written 
exams covering the trade. Vouchers were required irregu- 
larly and even then only one or two are usually required. 
Interviews, usually with an examining board or the business'/ 
agent, have been commonly used. Fees charged ranged from 
zero to over $200. 

Electricians . Of the four locals surveyed, two 
have regularly imposed maximum and minimum age requirements. 
In addition, the local in San Francisco is reported to 
have used a minimum age cutoff of 16. Education requirements 
were prevalent only in Jackson, where a high school diploma 
is required. There were experience requirements in every 
place but Houston. 
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Probation was used occasionally everywhere. Written 
exams are comnionly required , generally covering the whole 
trade. Vouchers have been required of respondents in 
three of the four locals. Vote of the membership and 
interviev/s with the executive board are common requirements. 
Fees have ranged from zero to over $200, although the 
most common fee was smaller than most of the unions studied. 

Ironworkers . Age maximums for ironworkers ranged 
from 21 to 40; age minimums ranged from 18 to 30. The 
flatter minimum was found in Oakland , where the maximum 
age for the apprenticeship program was 30 and the local 
had been attempting to require nonapprentices to be older 
than the commonly apprenticeable age. 

Educational requirements commonly were used in 
Columbus and to a lesser extent in Houston and Oakland , 
but not in Chicago or Jackson. There were experience 
requirements everywhere except in Houston, Chicago, and 
Jackson. Probationary periods were little used, except 
in Columbus. A variety of general and specialty trade 
tests were common among ironworkers. All locals used 
vouchers; the most common number was two, although as 
high as five were required in Jackson. 

A vote of the membership was required of all respondent 
ini Houston, and a strong majority of respondents men- 
tioned membership votes in Jackson, but only about, half 
ofi the interviewees in Columbus, Oakland, and Chicago 
and somewhat fewer than half in San Francisco noted member- 
ship votes as a requirement. Interviews generally were 
ir^quired, with either the business agent, the executive 
board, or the examining board. Fees varied widely. 

Plumbers and Pipefitters . There was a wide variation 
in age requirements, the largest numbers of respondents 
reporting none. Educational requirements, . particularly 
high school graduation, was regularly required in all 
locals except Oakland. The requirements were the longest 



of any union studied and were imposed by all locals. 
Probationary periods also have been used in all locals. 

Written and practical tests were commonly required 
by plumbers' locals. Vouchers also were often required; 
three vouchers were common, but the number ranged to 10. 
Membership votes were generally required, as were inter-, 
views usually with the examining board or executive 
board. Initiation fees in the pipe trades are among the 
highest of any of the unions studied. 

Sheet Metal Workers . Of the three locals studied , 
age requirements were found applied to more than one 
respondent only in Columbus and Houston. Education 
requirements — generally high school graduation — were 
also required of respondents in Columbus and Houston 
but not in Oakland. Experience requirements, generally 
four years at the trade, were found in Columbus and 
Oakland but not in Houston. Although probation requirements 
were used in a few cases in all locals, generally none 
were imposed. 

Trade examinations were required of respondents 
in Oakland as well as most respondents in Houston and 
Columbus. Oral, written, and practical forms were used 
in Oakland, whereas written and oral exams were mentioned 
in Houston; only a practical test was mentioned in Columbus. 
In Houston, the tests covered the whole trade, whereas 
in Columbus and Oakland some of the examinees were tested 
only on their specialties. 

Vouchers were required of about half the respondents 
in Columbus and Houston 7^ but no vouchers were required 
in Oakland. A vote of the membership was often required 
in Houston, more seldom in Columbus, and not at all in 
Oakland. Generally, interviews were required everywhere. 
Fees charged were among the highest of any of the unions 
studied. 
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Summary 

Significant variation was found within unions and 
even within a given local. Although there are patterns 
for each of the trades, there is a large degree of 
flexibility within these patterns. 

Age Requirement . Maximum age requirements for 
nonapprentice entrants were not mentioned by any of the 
business agents interviewed. Further, in* only five locals 
three ironworkers', one plumbers', and one sheet vueLal 
workers' — did the business agents mention any minimum 
age requirements for journeymen who enter through nonappren 
ticeship routes. Results from the journeyman interviews 
indicated age requirements on an irregular basis among 
all ironworkers' locals, two sheet metal workers' locals, 
two electricians* locals, and on an occasional basis 
among several plumbers' and carpenters' locals. In summary 
age requirements certainly have not been rigid for any 
of the trades. They are strongest among the ironworkers, 
but even there, 2 3 percent of nonapprenticeship journeymen 

were over 30 years old (see Table 47) In_ other trades, 

the percentages are significantly higher. 

Education Requirement . As discussed in Chapter III^ 
not one business agent noted educational requirements for 
entrants • However, some journeymen did indicate education 
requirements which varied considerably by trade, by local, 
and even within a given local . Educational requirements 
were generally not used by the bricklayers at all. Edu- 
cation was an infrequent requirement in two of five car- 
penters' locals, and in only one of these was a high school 
diploma required. A high school diploma was required 
less than half of the time in two ironworkers' locals, 
more than half the time in one local, and not at all in 
three locals. 

A high school diploma was a prevalent requirement 
in only one of four IBEW locals studied but was required 
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in two of six pipe trades locals, occasionally in three 
others, and not at all in one. High school graduation 
was required of fewer than half thg sheet metal respondents. 
Thus, there has been much flexibility in educational 
requirements for informally trained journeymen. An 
average of only 58 percent of informally trained journey- 
men had completed high school, the proportions ranging 
from 48 percent in bricklaying to 76 percent in electrical 
work (see Table 32).. 

Experience Kequirement . The responses of journeymen 
and business agents differed more on this requirement 
than on any other. In three carpenters' locals, two 
electricians' locals, four pipe trades' locals, and two 
sheet metal workers' locals, business agents said that 
four or five years of experience were required of non- 
apprentices, whereas several journeymen in the same locals 
said they had joined with less experience or none at all. 

On the other hand, in one ironworkers' local and 
one electricians' local, journeymen said they had faced 
stiffer experience requirements than currently required 
according to the business agent. Apparently, this 
requirement has changed a great deal over time or is subject 
to great flexibility in interpretation. 

Probationary Period . In none of the locals studied 
was a probationary period a universal requirement. However, 
probation, usually ranging up to one year, was used in- 
frequently in all electricians', plumbers', and sheet 
metal workers ' locals , several ironworkers ' locals , two 
bricklayers' locals, and two carpenters ' locals. Probation 
was required more often than the Columbus sheet metal 
workers' and plumbers' business agents reported, but less 
often than the Chicago ironworkers and the San Francisco 
electricians indicated (see Chapter III). In summary, it 
appears that the probation requirement also has been 
flexibly applied. 
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Testing , Usually, the business agents (see Chapter III) 
and journeymen reported the same kinds of tests. 

However, in almost every local a variety of tests was 
used. Almost every local apparently has experimented 
with several test procedures for journeyman status, and 
most have developed a procedure locally. The union with 
the most standard procedures was the bricklayers*, which 
used a practical test on the job judged by two journeymen 
who vouched for the candidate • 

Vouchers. Although vouchers were used as entry 
requirements for all trades, the pattern varied by craft. 
Bricklayers almost universally required two vouchers, 
although one journeyman respondent apparently needed no 
voucher, and a handful of others reported requirements 
of either one or three vouchers. Electricians apparently 
have used vouchers less than any trade studied, although 
vouchers were required of a sprinkling of interviewees 
in three of the four IBEW locals studied. 

The pipe trades had the most stringent voucher 
requirements, with some locals requiring more than six 
vouchers. However, at least one interviewee in every 
pipe trades' local studied entered without a voucher 
requirement. In carpentry, ironwork, and sheet metal work, 
a voucher requirement was applied to at least one respondent 
in every local except sheet metal workers in Oakland. 

In ironwork, plumbing, and sheet metal work, voucher 
reauirements reported by journeymen were generally stiffer 
than those reported by business agents, probably because 
voucher requirements- have diminished in importance in 
recent years as the incidence of testing has risen. 

Vote of Membership . Like voucher requirements, 
membership vote requirements were common — although not , 
universal — in every trade studied. However, this re- 
quirement has declined in use in recent years, and several 
business agents reported no vote requirement in 1971-1972^ 
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whereas several members of the same locals stated that 
their admission had been subject to such a vote. 

Interviews ■ The use of interviews is increasing and 
is common — although not universal — in every trade 
except bricklaying. Interviews are generally conducted 
with either the business agent, the union executive, 
committee, or an examining board especially established 
to evaluate nonapprenticeship applicants. Business agents 
in all but two locals listed interviews among the 1971-1972 
union requirements ; yet several journeymen reported 
that they v/ere not interviewed. 

There was one major inconsistency in the data from 
the Columbus ironworkers: whereas the business agent 
reported that no interview was required of members, 12 of 
13 respondents in his local reported that they had been 

F ees . Initiation fees were highest among plumbers 
and sheet metal workers and lowest among bricklayers 
and electricians. Information from business agents 
regarding initiation fees generally coincided with data 
obtained from, journeymen (although of course the fees . 
reported by business agents were near the upper end of 
the range since fees have risen over the years) . 

Conclusion 

With some exceptions, there is general agreement 
between the 1971-1972 entry standards described by business 
agents and the admission requirements applied to journey- 
men interviewed. The greatest exceptions include data 
regarding experience requirements (which have become in- 
creasingly rigorous through time) , vouchers and votes of 
the membership (which are currently less often required 
than in the past) , and testing (which has taken a variety 
of forms over time) . 

Certain locals seem to maintain more rigid or formal 
standards than others- For example, the responses from 
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interviewees in the Oakland sheet metal local were more 
consistent (except with respect to testing) than answers 
given by respondents in other sheet metal locals. However, 
the locals imposing a wide range of requirements far 
outnumber those where requirements have varied only 
narrowly. 

Typical Nonapprenticeship 
Paths to Journeyman Status 

There are several admission paths to journeyman status 
in the building trades unions, including: 

(1) Direct admission . This route normally requires 
standards such as those outlined in Tables 41-46. The 
strictness of the standards varies with local labor market 
conditions or the circumstances under which a worker is 
admitted. 

One of the most common forms of direct admission is 
when a nonunion firm is organized. Sometimes the adiuission 
standards applied to candidates in this situation are not 
as rigorous as under other conditions. However, at times, 
workers thus organized are not given full standing in the 
union. If a local faces tough competition from another 
union, it will be more willing to accept informally 
trained members - 

Sometimes a worker can gain admission on the basis 
of specialty skills. A worker knowing welding, for example 
may be admitted to ironworkers' or sheet metal locals. 

(2 ) Joining the union in a nonapprenticeable branch 
and then becoming upgraded into the construction or "up- 
town" branch . Often a local will have various branches. 
For example, an IBEW local may have branches for marine 
work, electric streetcar or bus maintenance, neon signs, 
and/or motor shops. Plumbers', ironworkers', and sheet 
metal locals may have branches for shop or production work. 
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Nonconstruction branches often do not have apprenticeship 
programs and are easier to enter than construction branches. 
When the construction market is good, men from other 
branches can work "uptown," thus. gaining experience and 
knowledge to pass a journeyman exam and transfer to 
the construction branch, 

(3) Working on permit to gain experience, then 
applying for admission of the basis of this experience . 
Most building trades unions allow people to work on permit, 
usually for a fee, when the market is good. 

The permit system allows unions to meet peak demands 
without permanently expanding their work force. Sometimes, 
too, permits are used for probationary periods, during 
which the union evaluates the applicant and the applicant 
decides whether or not he likes the work, 

(4) Some bricklayers have entered unions on "im- 
prover" cards and been upgraded to full journeyman status 
as they gained knowledge and experience at the trade . 
However, the issuance of improver cards seems to have been 
curtailed in recent years, 

(5) Workers may gain skill at the trade, enter a 
local in a smaller town where the direct admission standards 
are easier, and transfer to the area where they want to 
work . Although influenced by market conditions, inter- 
local transfers of the same international are normally 

easy to make. Most business agents take the attitude 
that "if a man is a carpenter in Chicago, a man is a 
carpenter in Atlanta," This situation, combined with the 
variability in standards used for direct admission, has 
presented problems for some local unions. For example, 
in a discussion of why a majority of apprentices drop out 
of the Bay Area carpenters' apprenticeship program, one 
official lamented, "He (the apprentice] gets halfway 
through the program and then goes down the road to a small 
local that is hungry for his initiation fee and he gets 
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in as a full-time journeyman. Then he eventually transfers 
back here."^ 

(6) Upgrading through the intervention of a foreman 
or contractor . An exceptionally good worker employed as 
a hodcarrier or laborer may be noticed by a foreman or 
contractor who personally intervenes to encourage the 
worker to become upgraded into a craft and to recommend 
him to the union. 

The Future of Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Although union officials have been attempting to ^ 
"close the back door" to union admissions and bring 
everyone through apprenticeship, it is unlikely that 
informal routes will be abandoned altogether, because 
they play important roles for unions, such as organizing 
nonunion contractors and allowing the union to assimilate 
potentially competitive craftsmen. Also, in view of_ 
the difficulties of forecasting future demand for crafts^ 
men in unstable construction markets, it is unlikely 
that joint apprenticeship conuaittees will indenture 
sufficient apprentices to completely fill future demand 
for craftsmen. For fear of training mechanics who may 
be unemployed, JAC " s will continue to err on the conser- 
vative side. Understandably, since apprenticeship in- 
volves on-the-job training, jobs must be available if the 

9 

program is to operate . Of course , crafts like sheet 
metal work, electrical work, and the pipe trades, which 
require more formal training, are more likely to use 
apprenticeship than others. 



o 

Confidential interview with an official from the 
Bay Area carpenters' apprenticeship program. 
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Flexibility of the, Entry System 



An overriding impression gained from our journeymen 
interviews is that there is much flexibility in union 
entry procedures, e^^^'^ though on its face this system 
appears to be very rigid. This flexibility allows unions 
to adapt to changes in the construction labor market and 
to accoraodate to various situations and circumstances. 



Characteristics of Minority Journeymen Interviewed 



The proportion of minorities in our interview sample 
is consistent with other evidence on minorities in building 
trades unions. Altogether 9 percent of our interviewees 
were from minority groups black /Spanish American, 
American Indian, or Asian American (see Table 48) . Re- 
sponses to supplementary questions on union membership 
in the March, 1969, Current Population Survey found blacks 
to comprise 8.7 percent of membership in all construction 
unions "^^(see Table 49). 



u 

This is not to say that efforts should not be ma^de 
to improve the methods used by program sponsors to estimate 
the number of apprentices to be indentured each year. Much 
can be done to rationalize the procedures currently used. 
However, perfect methods will never be developed, and 
as long as this is true, JAC's v^ill continue to be con- 
servative in determining the number of apprentices to be 
indentured . 

"^^U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Selected Earnings and Demographic Characteristics of Union 
Members, 1970 (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1972) , Table B, p. 27. It should be noted that data from 
our interview sample and the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
data are not precisely comparable. CPS data refer to 
larger aggregations, viz , national union membership in 
all construction unions, not just journeymen in six selected 
building trades unions in contract construction in six cities. 
Further, CPS data refer only to blacks, whereas our data 
include all minorities. 
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Table 49 



Participation of Blacks in Labor Unions by Industry 
for the United Stat<=iS - 1970 



Industrial Sector 
of Longest Job 
Held in 1970 



Percentage Blacks 

In Not in 

Labor Unions Labor Unions 



RATIO: a 

Percentage Blacks 
in Union 

Percentage Blacks 
Not in Union 



Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, 
coiranunication & 
public utilities 

Wholesale trade 

Retail Trade 

Services & 
financial 

Public 

administration 



4.9 

8.7 
12.4 

10.3 

11.9 
9.7 

18.6 
16.5 



4.3 
11.2 
9.8 

11.1 

7.6 
7.9 

13.5 
11.8 



1.14 
.78 
1.27 

.93 

1.57 
1.23 

1.38 
1.40 



(6) 
(8) 
(4) 

(7) 

(1) 
(5) 

(3) 
(2) 



A ratio equal to one would indicate that there is the same proportion 
of blacks in the unionized sector as in the nonunion sector • A ratio 
greater than one indicates that blacks are represented in greater pro- 
portion in unionized work than in nonunion work; and a ratio less than 
one indicates that blacks are represented in lesser proportions in the 
unionized sector than in the nonunion sector of the industry. 

The table shows that blacks are overrepresented in all but two indus- 
trial sectors construction and transportation-communication-public 
utilities. Of these two, the uriderrepresentation of blacks is worse 
in construction. 



SOURCE: . Calculated from data contained in U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Selected Earnings and Demo- 
graphic Characteristics of Union Members, 1970 , BLS Report 
417 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), 
Q Table 13, page 27. . 
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The minorities in our sample were largely concentrated 

in the bricklayers (23 percent) and carpenters (14 percent) . 

In agreement with Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

EEO-3 data,"^"^ our interview sample showed low minority 

participation rates in the mechanical trades — plumbing 

and pipefitting (7 percent minority), sheet metal workers 

(15 percent minority) , electricians (5 percent minority) , 

12 

and ironworkers (3 percent minority) . 

Of course, data by trade mask considerable variation 
in minority participation by union locals. For example, 
a large portion of the minority bricklayers interviewed 
were from a local in Jackson. Similarly, whereas several 
nonapprentice minority plumbers appeared in the samples 
from locals in Oakland and Chicago, not one minority member 
of a pipefitters' local was found. 

In all trades studied, as Table 48 illustrates, 
greater proportions of minorities have entered through 
nonapprenticeship routes than from apprenticeship programs. 
Overall, approximately twice as many minorities entered 
the trades through nonapprenticeship routes as from appren- 
ticeship. Further, as Table 50 shows, the proportion of 
minorities among union entrants after 1960 jumped from 6 
percent to 14 percent , and nonapprenticeship routes have 
been a method of entry for steadily increasing the pro- 
portions of minorities over the past 30 years. Prior to 
1950, only 6 percent of those admitted through nonappren-- 
ticeship routes were minorities; during the 1950 's, 
minorities accounted for 10 percent of nonapprenticeship 



See Equal Emploiment Opportunity Commission, "Total 
and Minority Membership in Referral Unions by International 
Union, by Sex, 1970" (Xerox compiled from EEO-3 reports; 
available from Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
V^ashington, D.C., 20506). 
12 

In fact, the number of minorities in the mechanical 
trades portion of the sample is so small that it is insig- 
nificant. Only when the sample size exceeded 10 are data 
presented. 
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Table 50 



Percentages of Minorities among* Union Entrants by Period of Entry, 
Apprenticeship Graduates and Others, All Trades 







PERIOD OF 


UNION 


ENTRY 




Prior 

to 
1950 


1950- 
1959 


1960- 
1972 


All 
Years 


Apprenticeship Graduates 


6% 


3% 


9% 


6% 


Others 


6% 


10% 


18% 


11% 


TOTAL ENTRANTS 


6% 


6% 


14% 


9% 



SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeymen. 
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entrants; in the period 1960-1972, they were 18 percent. 
This may come as a surprise to those who argue that unions 
have "closed the back door'* to minorities. On the con- 
trary, unions, under equal opportunity pressures, appear 
to have been willing to accept already trained minority 
craftsmen into their membership. In essence, taking 
in already trained craftsmen is the quickest and easiest 
way to meet EEO demands. 

Further, sketchy evidence indicates that significant 
numbers of trained minority nonunion construction workers 
exist. Data from the Current Population Survey indicate 
that in 1970 greater proportions of blacks in construction 
worked in nonunion jobs (relative to proportions of 
blacks in unions) than in any other industrial sector 
(see Table 49). However, it is likely that the blacks 
in the nonunion sector are largely concentrated in the 
laborer jobs and trowel trades and least concentrated in 
the skilled trades, which also have the fewest minorities 
in the union sector. The fact that some unions have sought 
minority craftsmen is attested to by the concern non- 
union minority contractors have showed concerning unions' 
raiding their work forces and attracting their minority 
workers away with higher wages. 

Friends and Relatives in the Trade 

As Table 51 shows, in every trade, regardless of 
apprenticeship background, minorities were less likely 
than whites to have relatives or friends in the union. 
Also, with one exception, they were less likely than non- 
minorities to have fathers in the trade before entering. 
Minorities who entered through nonapprenticeship routes 
had a father in the trade about as frequently as white 
counterpart journeymen, but the minority fathers were 
generally not in the union. In marked contrast, only 13 per 
cent of the fathers of minority apprenticeship graduates 
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had been in the trade, whereas almost a third of their 

\ 

nonminority counterpart apprenticeship graduates had 
fathers I in the trade. 

In addition, a higher proportion of the minority 
nonapprentices than apprenticeship graduates were likely 
to have other relatives or friends in the trade. This 
indicates that whereas minority nonapprentice entrants 
are coming from "trade families," the minority appren- 
ticeship graduates are coming from an altogether different 
family background. A possible explanation for this is 
that apprenticeship outreach programs, which operate in 
every city in which interviews were conducted, are suc- 
cessfully reaching a sector of the minority population 
previously unacquainted with construction. 

Not unexpectedly, a higher proportion of apprenticeship 
graduates' fathers than others' fathers in the trade were 
union members themselves. This held for both minorities 
and nonminorities . 

The picture is revealing and somewhat hopeful. 
Although minorities, by and large, have not had much contact 
with the informal network of friends and relatives which 
has worked so well to attract nonminority youth to the 
crafts, once minorities do enter the trades, the same 
patterns seem to prevail for them. Interestingly, in a 
follow-up survey of graduates of the Workers Defense League 
(WDL) Joint Apprenticeship Program, referrals by friends 
and relatives to the outreach program brought into WDL 
offices 42 percent of the WDL-placed apprenticeship 
graduates. Further, 83 percent of those surveyed indicated 
that they had referred a friend to the WDL Joint Appren- 
ticeship Program. 



Material obtained from Ernest Green, executive 
director. Recruitment and Training Program, Inc. 
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Sources of Training for Minority 
Nonapprentice Union Entrants 

Overall, the minority nonapprentices tend to have 
more training prior to union entry than do nonminorities. 
Proportionately, only about half as many entered the union 
without any prior training. Although the number of mino- 
rities is small, there are some striking indicators. For 
example, public vocational education (particulairly in the 
South) has played a strong role in preparing minority brick- 
layer journeymen, and about one-fourth of the minority 
carpenters received some training in the military. 

Working up from the helper or laborer category plays 
about the same role, except in the pipe trades, where 
seven of 13 minority plxombers have worked their way up 
to journeyman plumber. 

Proportionately fewer minorities tend to have expe- 
rience in open shops , however , except in bricklaying. 
In the other trades, only about half as many minorities 
as nonminorities received training in open shops. 

Advancement to Supervisory Status 

Table 53 shows that except in bricklaying, minorities 
tend to hold supervisory positions proportionately less 
than nonminorities. This holds true for both apprentice- 
ship graduates and those who enter through nonappren- 
ticeship routes. However, minority apprenticeship graduates 
have a clear relative advantage over minority craftsmen 
who have not graduated from apprenticeship. Thirty- two 
percent of the minority graduates stated that they work 
as supervisors half or more of the time, whereas only 22 per- 
cent of the minority workers without apprenticeship 
indicated that they work as supervisors half or more of the 
time . 
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chapter. V 



A COMPARISON OF APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 
JOURNEYMEN WITH JOURNEYMEN TRAINED IN OTHER WAYS 

According to Foster, "While there is undoubtedly much 
room for improvement in the administration of apprentice- 
ship, the system does produce a superior craftsman. 
Just how superior, of course, is impossible to say • 
Foster and other writers argue, as do all of the union 
officials and most of the contractors' representatives 
we interviewed, that apprenticeship training produces 
better skilled, more productive, and safer craftsmen who 
are likely candidates for supervisory positions. 

The position that apprenticeship-trained craftsmen 
are superior to informally trained journeymen is based 
on several assumptions. First, an apprenticeship-trained 
craftsman is a better skilled craftsman because he is a 
broadly trained mechanic. During apprenticeship, he has 
been exposed to all parts of his craft (or at least to 
more aspects than he was likely to learn on his own). 
Second, he can adapt to different job situations and 
changing conditions because he knows the theory underlying 
his work, for. his apprenticeship provided him with not 
only on-the-job training but also related classroom in- 
struction. He is more productive because of this know- 
ledge and because experienced journeymen have taught him 
to apply his knowledge on the job. Third, he is safer 
because safety training was part of his apprenticeship. 



Howard G. Foster, "Apprenticeship Training in the 
Building Trades: A Sympathetic Assessment^" Labor Law 
Journal, Vol. 22, No. 1 (January, 1971), pp. 3-12. 
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Construction experts assert that the apprenticeship- 
trained craftsman makes a better supervisor because he 
knows all parts of the job — from rough-in to finish 
work. Also, his related classroom instruction has 
taught him to work effectively with blueprints in the 
design and layout of jobs. 

Safety and Individual Productivity. 

While a direct measure of the relative skills and 
abilities of apprenticeship-trained journeymen would be 
useful, we do not have such a measure or the data for 
constructing it. We found no information with which to 
test the hypothesis that apprenticeship- trained mechanics 
are safer workers, although data generated by the reporting 
requirements of the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
may provide a usable base for measurement in the future. 

Even the measurement of productivity in construction 

is complicated by the absence of a generally accepted 

measure of output, Behman has c-wtempted to measure physical 

productivity direqtly, but without studying differences 

2 

among individual workers. A laboratory experiment on 
productivity in the masonry trades conducted in 1972 
at the University of Texas considered the possible effects 
on productivity of a variety of factors such as time of 



Sara Behman, "On-Site Labor Productivity in Home 
Building," Industrial Relations , Vol. 11, No. 3 
(October, 1972), pp. 314-325. 
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day, temperature, and intensity of ultraviolet rays, but 

3 

not the training background of individual workers. 

Follow-Up Studies of Apprenticeship Graduates 

While productivity studies have not shed light on the 
training backgrounds of craftsmen, efforts have been made 
to assess the performance of apprenticeship-trained workers. 
However, past research on apprenticeship, while revealing 
much about the work experience and career advancement 
patterns of apprenticeship graduates, provides little 
insight into how the experiences of" apprenticeship 
graduates compare with those of other journeymen. 

Some data on the work experience of apprenticeship 
graduates are available in follow-up studies obtained 
through the use of mail questionnaires. In 1956, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department of 
Labor, conducted a survey of work experiences and career 
advancement of a sampling of craftsmen in all apprentice- 
able occupations who had completed apprenticeships in 
4 

1950. In 1960, the California Division of Apprenticeship 



Interview with Clayford T. Grimm, associate director ^ 
Center for Building Research, Uni\/ersity of Texas (Austin, 
March 24, 1972) . 

The results of this laboratory experiment have been 
reported in Center for Building Research, University of 
Texas, Mason Productivity Study, Volume III; Measurement 
of Productivity ^ Other reports generated from the project 
are Volume I: A Review of the Literature of Mason Productivity 
with Annotated Bibliography and Index and Volume 11: A 
Construction Industry Opinion Survey on Mason Productivity . 
Copies of these reports are available from the National 
Technical Information Service, Springfield, Virginia.. 

"^U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, Career Patterns of Former Apprentices , Bulletin 
T-147 (Washington^ D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1959). 
For a summary of this report, see Joseph H. Schuster, 
"Career Patterns of Former Apprentices," Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly , Vol. 3, No. 2 (May, 1959), pp. 13-19. 
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standards conducted a similar follow-up survey of California 
apprentices who completed their training in 1955.^ The 
survey, covering all apprenticeable trades, assessed the 
labor market experience of apprenticeship-trained crafts-' 
men five years after their graduation. Unfortunately, 
neither of these studies contain information on a comparable 
control group of journeymen whose performances could be 
compared with those of the apprenticeship graduates. 

Other studies provide data oh the work experiences 
of apprenticeship-trained craftsmen as adjuncts to inves- 
tigations of related questions, Behman surveyed former 
carpentry apprentices in the San Francisco Bay Area to 
explain why apprentices drop out of the carpenters' 
program,^ The Division of Research and Statistics of the 
New York State Department of Labor, assisted by Felician 
Foltman at Cornell University, is currently conducting an 
extensive follow-up study of former apprentices in New 
York State in order to study the relationship of appren- 
ticeship training in the pipe trades. Drew, of Purdue 
University, obtained feedback on the programs from former 



California Division of Apprenticeship Standards, 
Survey of Completed Apprentices Certified by the California 
Apprenticeship Council in 1955 (San Francisco: Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards, California Department of 
Industrial Relations, I960), 

^Sara Behman, "Survey of Former Carpenter Apprentices 
Registered in the Bay Counties Carpenters Apprenticeship 
and Training Program" (Berkeley: Institute of Industrial 
Relations, mimeograph, 1969) • 
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apprentices but made no attempt to compare apprenticeship- 

7 

trained journeymen with other groups. Again, because 
these studies deal exclusively with journeymen who have 
had apprenticeship training, they offer no opportunity 
to contrast craftsmen who have had apprenticeship training 
with those who have not. Finally, Barocci's 1971 study 
of apprenticeship completers and dropouts in Wisconsin 
found that apprenticeship graduates had higher earnings 
than dropouts, particularly among construction workers. 
While useful, this finding may be due to dropouts' working 
for the most part in lower paying nonunion jobs, while 
completers tend to work more in the higher paying branches 
of the industry. In any event, no specific comparison 

is made between apprenticeship graduates and informally 

8 

trained workers . 

Existing Comparisons of Apprenticeship Graduates with 
Other Craftsmen 

Foster's study of alternative training sources for 

construction journeymen in upstate New York provides 

some useful information on the training backgrounds of 

apprenticeship graduates arid those who have been trained 



Alfred S. Drew, "Educational and Training Adjustments 
in Selected Apprenticeable Trades" (Lafayette, Indiana: 
Purdue Research Foundation, Purdue University, 1969), two 
volumes. Also, see U.S. Department of Labor, Toward the 
Ideal Journeyman , Manpower Research Monograph No. 2 0 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1970), 
five volumes. The studies were summarized in the following 
article: "Strengthening Apprenticeship," Manpower , Vol. 4, 
No. 2 (February, 1971), pp. 21-25. See also a comment 
by Martin J. Ward on this study, "Journeyman Training 
in the Pipe Trades," Manpower , Vol. 4, No. 8 (August, 1972), 
pp. 20-32 . 

8 

Thomas A. Barocci," Apprentice Dropouts: Cause 
and Effect," Manpower ^ Vol . 5, No. 1 (January, 1973), pp. 9-13. 
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in other ways. Foster's study focused on journeymen in 
the Syracuse area in four crafts — bricklaying, carpentry, 
electrical work, and operating engineering. His analysis 
was based on questionnaire returns from 784 craftsmen. 
However, the questionnaire was not designed to evaluate 
the advantages of apprenticeship relative to other 
ways of acquiring construction skills. 

Two approaches have been taken to study the effects 
of training backgrounds on the productivity of individual 
workers. One has been to review the performances of 
candidates taking occupational licensing examinations . 
Scores on one such highly regarded tf»j=i'»"; ^ the Texas 
state journeyman plumbing examination, show that 
apprenticeship-trained examinees outperformed others. 
As illustrated in Table 54, every apprenticeship-trained 
applicant in the study passed, whereas only three- fourths 
of the. nonapprenticeship- trained examinees passed. 
Furthermore, the apprenticeship-trained men passed with 



Q 

^Howard G. Foster, "Labor Supply in the Construction 
Industry: A Case Study of Upstate New York" (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1969) . For a 
summary of the study, see Howard G. Foster, "Nonapprentice 
Sources of Training in Construction," Monthly Labor Review , 
Vol. 93, NO. 2 (February, ^ 1970), pp. 21-26. 

■^^This unusually well designed and well administered 
test is described in detail in Benjamin Shimberg, Barbara F. 
Esser, and Daniel H. Kruger, Occupational Licensing; 
Practices and Policy (Washington, D. C: Public Affairs 
Press, 1973), pp. 95-96. 

The test itself was developed in consultation with 
plumbers from all parts of Texas and was improved on the 
basis of two professional evaluations. See Herschel T. 
Manuel et al . , "The Texas Examination for Journeyman 
Plumbers^' Report of Research Conducted at the University 
of Texas for the Texas State Board of Plumbing Examiners 
(Austin, Texas:. University of Texas Testing and Guidance 
Bureau, multilith, 1951). Also see Edwin Wilson Mioimna, 
"The Application of the Critical Incident Technique to 
a Psychological Measure of Proficiency: The Texas 
Examination for Journeyman Plumbers" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Texas at Austin, 1954). 



Table 54 



Performance of Applicants Taking 

the Texas State Examination 
for Journeyman Plumbing License, 
November 1, 1963, through October 31, 1964, 
by Training Background 



Training 
Background 



ANALYSIS OF ALL APPLICANTS 



Average 
Years 
Experience 
at the 
Trade 



Apprenticeship 

trained^ 5.0 years 



Number 
Examined 



46 



Number 
and 
Percentage 
Passed 



46 (100%) 



Non-apprenticeship 

trained 5.7 years 758 574 (75.7%) 



Average 
Score 



86.4 
70.7 



ANALYSIS OF EXAMINEES WITH PASSING SCORES 



Training 
Background 



Apprenticeship 
trained^ 

Non-apprenticeship 
trained 



Average 
Years 
Experience 
at the 
Trade 



5.0 years 



6.1 years 



Number 
Passed 



46 
574 



Average 
Score 



8 6.4 
80.8 



Refers zo training in registered apprenticeship programs only, 
SOURCE; Texas State Board of Plumbing Examiners. 
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a higher average score, even though they had fewer years 
of experience at the trade. Insofar as the test measures 
skill at the trade, it shows that apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen have a definite skill advantage over non- 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen . But if test scores 
measure only ability to take the test, then apprenticeship 
might be only good preparation for test taking. Thus, 
although these test results strongly indicate that 
apprenticeship training produces craftsmen with superior 
skills, they are not conclusive. 

A second -^attempt to compare the efficacy of apprentice- 
ship with other training paths was made by Horowitz and 

Herrnstadt in a study of tool- and die-making crafts in 
•11 

Boston.^ They investigated the training background 
of a sample of tool and die makers and asked workers' 
foremen and fellow woifkers to evaluate their performance 
on the job. The study showed that workers trained in 
vocational high school, followed by apprenticeship were 
rated highest by their peers and supervisors. However, 
the study also concluded that craftsmen trained in 
vocational high school alone were rated higher than 
craftsmen from vocational high schools who had had on- 
the-job training — an internally inconsistent result. 



Morris A. Horowitz and Irwin L. Herrnstadt, 
J^A Study of the Training of Tool and Die Makers" (Boston: 
Department of Economics, Northwestern University, 1969). 
The study is summarized in two more convenient sources: 
U.S. Department of Labor, Learning rrie Tool and Die 
Maker Trade , Manpower Research Monograph No. 17 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1970), 
and Morris A. Horowitz and Irwin L. Herrnstadt, "The 
Training and Education of Tool and Die Makers," Pro- 
ceedings of the Twentieth Annual Winter Meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association , Washington, 
D.C., December 28-29, 1967 (Madison, Wisconsin: Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 1968) , pp. 15-24. 
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While this type of inquiry is an appealing attempt 
to assess the relative advantages of apprenticeship 
training, reliance upon the testimony of co-workers and 
supervisors leaves Horowitz and Herrnstadt with highly 
subjective findings (which may explain the internal 
inconsistency previously noted) . Further, the study 
has limited relevance to evaluating apprenticeship 
in the building trades since it did not deal with the 
construction industry. 

New Means of Comparing Apprenticeship Graduates With 
Other Journeymen 

Thus, although logic dictates that apprenticeship 
provides the best available training in construction, 
the issue of whether it actually does has not been dealt 
with satisfactorily. Furthermore, a review of the 
literature reveals that the empirical data required for 
dealing with this issue have not yet been collected. 
Therefore, we have attempted to measure more objectively 
the relative worth of apprenticeship and nonapprenticeshijp 
training in construction, utilizing two new approaches. 
One was to determine whether apprenticeship graduates 
are found in disproportionately high numbers in super- 
visory positions or whether foremen and superintendents 
have been trained by and large in other ways. The 
results of this method are examined later in this chapter. 

The other approach was to compare the number of 
hours worked anniially by a random sample ul journeymen 
from each local union studied. This method is based 
on the premise that compared to journeymen with less 
training, more skilled and more productive workers are 
in greater demand and will therefore tend to suffer less, 
unemploymen t . 
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Comparison of Average Hours Worked by Journeymen 



Apprenticeship graduates should experience more 

steady employment than union craftsmen trained in other 

ways, largely because apprenticeship-trained journeymen 

tend to be broadly trained, whereas other journeymen 

(especially those who have "picked up the trade" on the 

job) tend to be specialists qualified to perform only 

12 

one or a few tasks. As has been illustrated in 
Chapter III, journeymen admitted directly ordinarily 
are tested over their knowledge of the trade. In 
practice, these tests are usually easier than final 
examinations given to apprentices. 

Further, it is common for the journeyman test 
to cover only the part of the trade in which the 
applicant considers himself proficient. For example, 
a man could join a carpenters' local if he could pass 
a test over form building or become a union ironworker 
by passing a test over reinforcing work. Welders may 
join a variety of unions due to that proficiency alone. 
By contrast, nearly all apprenticeship-trained journeymen 
are expected to be exposed to a wide variety of work and 
training, both on the job and in the classroom. A well 
organized apprenticeship program teaches apprentices all 
phases of their trades, including the reading of blueprints 
the laying out of various types of work, and, in some 
cases, cost estimating. 

Given the premise that they are likely to be more 
broadly trained, there are several reasons why 



This is not to deny that many apprenticeship- 
trained journeymen tend to work in their favorite 
specialties. However, the point is that the apprenticeship 
trained journeymen have been exposed to several specialties 
and would thus be in a better position to switch to a 
different sort of work if necessary. 



apprenticeship-trained journeymen might be expected to 
suffer fewer and briefer periods of unemployment than more 
narrowly trained journeymen. First, employers will tend 
to retain their better workers longer and conversely will 
lay off inferior workers sooner. A broadly trained 
mechanic is likely to stay with fewer employers since 
he will be on the firm's "core labor force." 

Second, the broadly trained craftsman can remain with 
a contractor through the duration of a job, during all 
phases from layout and rough-in to the finish work. 
(This is an especially important consideration on longer 
commercial and industrial jobs.) 

Third, broadly trained mechanics are more flexible 
and can adapt better to changes in technology and/or 
market demand. Thus, when work is not plentiful, a person 
who is narrowly trained may have difficulty finding work 
in his specialty, whereas a journeyman who is expert in 
all areas of his trade will not be laid off due to 
inability to perform the work that is available. 

Fourth, the broadly trained mechanic has more options 
to choose from; he may choose to work in specialties which, 
by the nature of the work, offer the most regular 
employment. 

Fifth, because a broadly trained mechanic will tend 
to be in supervisory jobs more often, and because super- 
visory personnel are more regularly employed than journey- 
men, the broadly trained tradesman will find steady employ- 
ment more often as a supervisor* 

Finally, broadly skilled mechanics are more likely 
to be requested by contractors or to be able to get jobs 
without going through a formal referral procedure; narrowly 
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trained men are apt to have to wait until they are referred 

13 

to work by the business agent. 

For all of the reasons just mentioned, journeymen 
possessing a wide variety of skills are likely to suffer 
fewer and briefer periods of unemployment than those faced 
by narrowly trained journeymen. Thus, to find that 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen work more on the average 
than other journeymen would be to support the claim that 
apprenticeship offers superior training for construction 
workers . 

Me thodology for Comparison of Average Hours Worked 

The hypothesis was tested by taking samples of journey- 
men's names and the hours they worked from each cooperating 
union's pension or health and welfare fund eligibility 
list.i^^ The samples included data for several years from 
the unions in Houston, Columbus, San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Chicago; in each of the other cities it proved feasible 
to retrieve data for only one year. 

When the names of traveling members of other locals 
or nonmembers working on temporary permits appeared, they 



Most unions do not use rigid "first in, first out" 
referral systems exclusively, but permit individual members 
to find jobs informally if possible. Where formal arrange- 
ments are the sole means of referral, the difference between 
hours worked by apprenticeship graduates and by other 
journeymen would be expected to diminish considerably. 

■'■^Contributions to these funds are made by contractors 
on the basis of a negotiated number of cents per hour worked 
by each man. Thus it is possible to state with reasonable 
' accuracy the number of hours worked by each man for union 
contractors. Some men, of course, may work in open shops 
(for less money).; such work does not appear in the data 
presented here. 
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were deleted, because many were indentured late in the 
sample year and thus could not be counted for the entire 
year. Moreover, the number of hours worked by apprentices 
is often as much a function on the efficiency of the pro- 
gram and the contractors' willingness to work apprentices 
as of the apprentices' skill on the job. Finally, the 
names of paid union officials were deleted • 

The names remaining in the samples, then, were those 
of active journeyman members of the unions being studied. 
The lists of names and hours worked were checked with 
apprenticeship coordi.nators and with records kept by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and state apprentice- 
ship agencies to determine which journeymen had completed 
registered apprenticeship programs. 

Sampling Procedures 

The samples analyzed in this chapter ranged from only 
1 percent of the active membership of the Bricklayers 
Executive Committee in New York (whose officials would 
allow only a miniscule sampling) to over 20 percent of the 
membership of some smaller locals. We attempted to get at 
least 10 percent samples of all but the largest unions, 
although after the names of travelers, apprentices, 
retired members, and union officials were deleted, some 
samples were less than 10 percent of the total membership. 

We extracted samples in two ways. One was to select 
a name arbitrarily from the pension fund lists, on which 
names are kept either alphabetically or by social security 
number, and to take every fifth or tenth name that followed 
until the desired sample size was obtained. The other was 
to select a name arbitrarily and to take the 10 names 
that followed, then skip several pages and select another 
of 10 names, and so on until the desired number of names 
was obtained. When used on an alphabetical list of names. 



ERIC 
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the latter method often revealed several persons related 
to each other. This was an advantage in light of our 
intention to learn how workers actually get into con- 
struction unions. 

There was only one significant departure fr^om these 
procedures. While requesting a sample from the Carpenters 
District Council in Chicago, we were mistakenly informed 

that the council had had a registered program for only 

15 

the last six years and that the number of graduates would 
be so small relative to the total membership that any 
sample selected would probably be unrepresentative of 
the apprenticeship graduates. Thus we requested a list 
of half of the men who joined the council's local unions 
in 1970, thereby assuring the presence in the sample of 
a representative number of apprenticeship) .graduates . 

Results of Comparisons of Average Hours Worked 

The sampling was performed as carefully as "real world" 
circumstances allowed. There are, of course, many 
methodological difficulties and problems of interpretation 
of the data."""^ As in the current literature on returns 
Lo investment" in human capital, there is the problem of 



15 

As it turned out, the program had been registered 
for many years, but the sample had already been taken when 
that fact was discovered. 

■'■^For' an introduction to the problems and difficulties 
of this type of research, see Garth L. Mangum, "Evaluating 
Federal Manpower Programs," Proceedings of the Twentieth 
Annual Winter Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association , Washington, D. C, December 28-29, 1967 
(Madison, -.Wisconsin: Industrial Relations Research 
Association, 1968) , pp. 161-171; and Glen C. Cain and 
Robinson G. Hollister, "The Methodology of Evaluating 
Social Action Programs," in Arnold R. Weber (ed.), Public- 
Private Manpower Policies (Madison, Wisconsin: Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 1969), pp. 5-34. 
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factoring out the impact of education and training from 
numerous other influences such as native ability, 
family status, c peer influences — which may affect 
income and employment. These and other problems dealing 
with gathering and interpreting the data are discussed 
later in this chapter. 

The results of the comparisons of average hours 
worked by the samples of apprenticeship- trained and other 
journeymen are summarized by international union in 
Tables 55-60. The data in these tables are not as complete 
as would be desired, due to lack of cooperation from 
certain local unions and district councils. Neither 
are the figures comparable between trades or cities, 
due to differing labor market conditions and referral 
procedures. Nevertheless, the data summarized below 
are emphatic in their support of the hypothesis that 
journeymen with apprenticeship training, because of their 
broader skills, will tend to work more than journeymen 
without apprenticeship training, who are more likely to 
be narrowly skilled specialists. 

In 32 of the 41 local unions and district councils 
for which data were available, apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen worked consistently and significantly more 
than journeymen trained in other ways. By contrast, 
in only three locals did apprenticeship-trained journey- 
men work less than journeymen without apprenticeship 
(and in only one case was this true for more than one 
year). Six locals showed mixed results or differentials 
between average hours worked of less than 1 percent. 
That three of these are UA locals may reflect the fact 
that the plumbers seem to have more formal hiring hall 
arrangements than the other unions do, with the possible 
exception of IBEW locals. These arrangements would 
help to explain why, in the plumbers' unions which 
consistently had differentials greater than 1 percent. 
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Table ^0 



Comp.irlson of Averaqo Hours WorkoM by Appr(?nt. iceah i p-Tr,^ i nml Jn\n noy,non 
and JoLirnovtnen Not Trained in Apprentic(?ships , by Year: 
Bricklayers Unions 



Unions 
(and Years 
Studied) 

(1) 



Journeymen 
in Sample 
(Percent 
of Active 

Membership) 
(2) 



Apprenticeship 
Graduates 
(Percent of 
Sample) 

(3) 



Averaqo Hours 
Worked by: 



Appren- Journeymen 
ticeship Not Trained in 
Graduates Apprenticeship 
(4) (5) 



Dif ferpTTt ii\ I 
[( 4)- (5 )1 

(6) 



Atlanta 

(Local 8) 
1970 



76 (8%) 



20(26^) 



1047* 



993* 



5.4% 



New York 

(Ext "Tutive 
Committee) 

1970 



64(1%) 



21 (33«) 



1010** 



1039** 



-2 .8^ 



Chicago 

(Local 21) 

1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 



267(5%) 
284 (61) 

295(6%) 

294(61] 



99(371) 
104(37%) 

110(37%) 

110(37%) 



1411 
1394 

1639 

1605 



1215 
1272 

1536 

1520 



16. l» 
9.6» 

6.7% 

5.6% 



Columbus 

(Local 55) 
71-72 

70-71 

69-70 



115(21%) 
HI (21%) 
101 (19%) 



30 (2fi%) 
28 (25%) 
26(28%) 



1851 
1273 
1343.0 



1248 
937.3 



48 . 3% 
26. 5% 
4 ? . 3 » 



Oa k 1 a nd 

(Local 8) 
1971-72 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1964-65 . 



64 (16%) 
63 (15%) 
58(14%) 
58 (14%) 
57 (14%) 
57 (1.4%) 
55(13%) 
52(13%) 



15(23%) 
16(251) 
14 (24%) 
13(22%) 
12 (21%) 
10 (18%) 
9(16%) 
9(17%) 



1233 
1097 
1274 
1183 
1018 

904 
1314 

991. 



1112 
1112 
1230 
1095 
1055 

896 
1248 

939 



1 1 . o» 
■ I ,4» 

:\.6% 

8.0% 
- 3.7% 
0.9% 
5.3% 
5. 5» 



San Francisco 
(Local 7) 
1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 



119 (30%) 
119(30%) 
116(29%) 
106 (27%) 



18(15%) 
19(16%) 
19(16%) 
17 (16%) 



1217 
1211 
1051 
643 



1105 
1221 
1236 
571 



10. l» 

- n.8» 

'17 .f9 
lij.f » 



• Strike during summer reduced hours for everybody. 
Work was scarce^ 



5?0URCL': Information on hours worked was obtdinecl for aamples of economically active jou r nt-'ynu.n 
from various union pension cind health and welfare trust fund records. Patcj nti ;ii.ipri'rr 
ticeship background were obtained from apprenticeship coordinators^ the Durt'.m nt 
Apprenticeship and Training, state apprenticeship agencies, nnd personal i n t f?rv i ows. 
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Table ^jG 



Comparison of Averaqo Hours Worked by Apprenticeship-Trained Journeymen 
and Journeymen Not Trained in Apprenticeships, by Year: 
Carpenters Unions 



Unions 
(and Years 
Studied) 
(I) 



Journeymen 
in Sample 
(Percent 
of Active 

Membership) 
(2) 



Apprenticoship 
Graduates 
(Percent of 
Sample) 

(3) 



Average Hours 
Worked by; 
Appren- ' 



ticeship 
Graduates 

(4) 



Journeymen 
Not Trained in 
Apprenticeship 

(5) 



Percentage 
Differential 
i( 4)-(5 )| 

(6) 



Atlanta 

(Local 225) 
1970 



154 (6%) 



14 (9t) 



Austin 

(Local 1266) 
1971 



53(7%) 



12 (23%) 



B2S* 



738* 



Houston 

(Dl« tract 
Council) 

1971 
1970 



271 (4») 
236 (4t) 



53 (20%) 
44 (19«) 



IS73 
1771 



126? 
1532 



24«6«i 
15*6% 



Columbus 

(Local 200) 
1971-72 

1970-71 

1969-70 



185 (10«) 
197 (lU) 
195(11«) 



40 (22t) 
38 (199) 
37 (19%) 



1542 
1540 
1549 



MB 3 
1320 
1460 



11,5% 
16* 7« 
6,1% 



Jac)caon 

(Local 1471) 
1971 



94 (19%) 



21 (22%) 



1474.1 



114fl.l 



Chicago 

(District 
Council) 

1971 
1970 



749(2%) 
704(2%) 



46 (6%) 
46n%) 



1561 
158S 



1364 
1392 



14.4% 
14.1% 



BAy Area 

(District 
Council) 
(San rranciacc 
and Oakland) 

1971 



1970 
1969 
196B 
1967 



406(5%) 
360(5%) 
35915%) 
327 (5%) 
310(5%) 



104 (26%) 
97 (27%) 
99(2tt%) 
87 (27%) 
80(26%) 



1450 
1484 

1558 
1545 

1513 



1356 
1385 
1371 
1460 
1332 



15.4% 
15. 5% 
13.6% 
5.8% 
13,6% 



1966 
196S 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1961 
i*i(>U 
19S9 
1958 
1957 



300(5%) 
295(5%) 
289(5%) 
26715%) 
244 (S%) 

214(5%) 
208(5%) 

l<i8(5%) 
l76/5%> 
167(5%) 



79(26%) 
74 (25%) 
74 (26%) 
68 (25%) 
60(39%) 

55(36%) 
51 (25%) 
51 (26%) 
49 (28%) 
47 (28%) 



1519 
1652 
1690 
1557 

1602 

1702 
1668 
1684 
1616 
1582 



1382 
1443 
1444 
1485 
1365 

1514 
1490 
1541 
1526 
1406 



9,9% 
14.5% 
17.0% 
4«R% 
17.3% 
12.4% 
12.0% 
9.3% 
5,f% 
12.5% 



1956 
1955 
19S4 

1953 



169(5%) 
162(5%) 
139(5%) 
119(5%) 



46(27%) 
41(25%) 
36 (26%) 
38 (24%) 



1639 
1716 
1533 

.51550 



1508 
1457 
1432 
1296 



e.7% 

17.8% 
6.311 
19.6% 



January-July 1971 only. No other data available. 



SOURCE; 



tuforWAtton on hourt wor)c«d was obtained for aamplaa of economically active ^ourneymon 
from varioua union penaion and health and waif ate truat fund i-^corda. oata on i»ni»r*%n • 
ticaahip background wara obtained from appranticaahlp coordinatora, the Bureau of' 
Apprentlcaahip and Training » atate appranticaahlp aganclea, and peraonal intnrvirwa. 
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Table 57 



Comparison of Average Hours Worked by Apprenticeship-Trained Journeymon 
and Journeymen Not Trained in Apprenticeships, by Year: 
IDRW Unions 





Journeymen 




Averaqe Hours 






in Sample 


Apprenticeship 


Wor)ced by : 


Percentaqe 


Unions 


(Percent 


Graduates 


Appren- Journeymen 


Differential 


(and Years 


of Active 


(Percent of 


ticeship Not Trained in 


f(4)-(5)l 


Studied) 


Membership) 


Sample) 


Graduates Apprenticeship 


I is] J 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) (5) 


(6) 



Atlanta 

(Local 613) 

1970 78 (8%) 25(32») 2121 1338 58.5li 



Houston 

(Local 716} 
1971 107 (8%) 

197G 107(8%) 



33(31%) 
33 (31%) 



1775 
1867 



1334 
1589 



33.1*. 
17,5% 



Columbus 

(Local 683) 
1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 



104(12%) 
101(12%) 
96(10%) 



53 (51%) 
47 (47%) 
37(43%) 



1829.4 
2107.1 
2263.8 



1716.5 
1825.2 
1947.9 



6.6% . 
15.4% 
16-2% 



Jackson 

(Local 480) 
1971-72 



72(31%) 



37(51%) 



1277 



1288 



• 1.0% 



Oalcland 

(Local 595) 
1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

19fS 



227(23%) 
184(19%) 
173 (18%) 
164(17%) 
156(16%) 
146(15%) 



125(55%) 
95(!>2%) 
69(51%) 
84 (51%) 
79(51%) 
67 (46%) 



1662 
1717 
1718 
1593 
176i 
1735 



1532 
1678 
1608 
1466 
1654 
1578 



8.5% 
2.3% 
6.8% 
8.7% 
6.5% 
9.9% 



San Francisco 
(Local 6) 
1971 

1970 

1969 



233 (29%) 
235 (29%) 
229(29%) 



89(38%) 
89(38%) 
83(36%) 



1523 
1491 
1660 



1266 

1351 
1368 



20. 3% 
10. 4» 
21.3% 



SOURCE: 



Information on hours worked was obtained for sajnplea of economically active 3ourneymen 
from various union pension and health and welfare trust fund records* Data on appren- 
ticeship backcround were obtained from apprenticeship coordinators, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, state apprenticeship agencies, and personal interviews. 
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Table 58 



Comparison of Average Hours Worked by Apprenticeship-Trained Journeymen 
and Journeymen Not Trained in Apprenticeships, by Year: 
Ironwoikers Unions 



Unions 
(and Years 
Studif'd) 
(1) 



Journeymen 
in Sample 
(Percent 
of Active 

Membership) 
(2) 



Apprenticeship 
graduates 
(Percent of 
Sample) 

(3) 



Average Hours 
Worked by : 



Appren- Jourrteymen 
ticeship Not Trained in 
Graduates Apprenticeshl n 
(4) (5) 



Percentaqe 
Differential 

(6) 



Austin 

(LDcal 482) 
1970 



38(16«) 



10^261) 



1656 



1554 



Houston 

(Local 84) 
1971 

1970 



156 (.131) 
156 (13%) 



30(19«) 
30(19%) 



1450 
1291 



1465 
1376 



- 1.0% 

- 6.6% 



Columbus 

(Local 172) 
1970 

1969 

1968 



86(13%) 
81 (.12%) 
78(12%) 



20(23%) 
17(21%) 
13(17%) 



1486 

1701 
1732 



1403 
1395 
1534 



5. 9» 

21 

12.9* 



Chicago 

(Local I) 



1970 



228(11%) 
256(13%) 



77 (34%) 

79(31%) 



1509 
1599 



1313 
1365 



14 . 9» 
17.1* 



Oakland 

(Local 378) 
1971-72 155(15%) 84(55%) 

. 1970-71 161(15%) 84(52%) 

/..... 1969-70 160 (15%) 86(54%) 



1526 
1618 
1740 



1316 
1490 
1664 



16.0* 
8.6% 
4.6* 



San Francisco 
(Local 377) 
1971-72 

1970-71 

1969-70 



183(16%) 
169(16%) 
191 (16%) 



68(37%) 
71(38%) 
72 (38%) 



1443 
1574 
1654 



1472 
1519 
1612 



2.0% 
3 .6« 
2.6* 



* Strict referral system 

SOURCE: Informational hours worked was obtained for samples of economically active jouiru'ywoh 
from various union pension and health and welfare trust fund records. Oi\tA on .ippn^n 
tirpflhit> background were obtained from apprcritic«fship coordinators, tho Bur4».iu til 
Apprenticeship a.nd Tcalrxlng, state apprenticeship aqencies, and personal Intorv i I'wn . 
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Table 59 



Comparison of Aver.iqe lloura Worked by Apprenticffship-TraineM Journeymen 
and .l«-»urnn«;Tnen Not, Trained in ApprenticoBhips, by Yo.ir: 
PUimbprs md Pipoflttern llnion« 



Unions 
(and Ynars 
Studied) 
U) 



Journrymnn 
i n Ramp 1 e 
(Pnrc-ent 
of Active 

Membership) 
(2) 



Apprenticeship 
I'lraduates 
(Percent of 
Sample) 

(3) 



Averoqc Hours 

Worked b y. 

Appren- tJovirneymen 
ticeship Not Trained in 
Graduates Apprenticeship 
(4) i5) 



Percentaqo 
Di f ferentlal 

(6) 



Atlanta 

{Local 72) 
1970 



B3(8«) 



31 (37%) 



1476 



1466 



New York 

(PI umbers 
Local 1) 

1970 



85(31) 



20 (23«) 



1506 



0.4« 



Austin 

(Local 2B6) 
1970 



3R (10«) 



13 (34«) 



IBIO 



1776 



2.2« 



Houston 

(Pipefitters 
Local 211) 
1971 130(4%) 

1970 130(4%) 



27(21%) 
27 (21%) 



1743 
1930 



1358 
1820 



2R.4% 
6.0% 



Houston 

(Plumbers 

Local 68) 

J971 
1970 



172(17%) 
179(19%) 



52(30%) 
53 (30%) 



1841 
1B6S 



1922 

1720 



1.01 
8.4% 



Col umbUB 

(Local 189) 
1971-72 

1970-71 

1969-70 



129(13%) 
126 (13%) 
126(13%) 



49(38%) 

47 (37%t 

48 (38%) 



1707 
1709 
1872 



1539 
1«45 
1843 



10.9% 
4.01 

1.6%' 



Chicago 

(Plumbers 
Local 130) 
1971-72 

1970-71 



299 (7%) 
279(7%) 



132(44%) 
121 (43%) 



1925.8 

1877.5 



1871 .3 
1822.6 



7.f% 
3.0% 



Oakland 

(Pi umbers 
Local 4 44) 

1971 
1970 
1969 
196R 
1967 
1966 
1965 



189(24%) 
189(24%) 
182 (23%) 
174 (22%) 
153(19%) 
148 (19%) 
141 (1.8%) 



88 (47%) 
90 (48%) 
83 (46%) 
78 (45%) 
66 (43%) 
59(40%) 
56 (40%) 



1609 
1579 
1640 
1643 
1524 
1734 
1752 



1551 
1478 

1567 
1526 
1446 
1621 
1638 



3.7% 
6.8% 
4.7% 
7.7% 
5.4% 
'7.0% 
7.0% 



San Francisco 
(Local 38) 
1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 

19f.7-68 

196^-67 

196'>-6'> 



544 (20%) 
543 (20%) 
533(20%) 
511 (20%) 
482 (20«) 
46;» (20«) 



149 (27%) 

148 (27%) 
140(26%) 
135 (26%) 
128 (27%) 
125(27%) 



1454 

1455 
1608 
1549 
1405 
1614 



1407 
■1406 
1562 
1549 
1414 
1612 



3.3% 
3.5% 
2.9% 
0.0 
•2. 1« 
0.1% 



COUBCK: Information on hours wr^rkod was obtained for sami.loH of rrrmnmically active Icunwymofi 
from various union pension and hi'dlth and wolfaro truiit fund locords. Data nrt .ij.j'i»!n- 
^liceship background wore obtained from apprenticeship coonliiKitors, the nur«<iu of 
Apprenticeship and Training, state apprenticeship oqencies, .ind |)ersonal inteiviows. 
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Table bO 



Compariscn of Average Hours Worked by ApprenticeBhip-Trained .Tournoyr'^n. 
ar.H Journeymen Not Trained in Apprf*ntico9hips , by Year: 
Sheet Metal Workers Unions 



l^n ; >:is 
(anJ i«?arr. 
St.: i'^d) 

( • 



Journeymen 
in Sample 
(Percent 
of A. tive 

Membership) 
12) 



Appre iticeship 
GrcJuates 
(Pei ?ent of 
Smple) 

(3) 



Average Hours 
W orked by; 



Appreii- Journeynen 
ticeship Vot Trained ir. 
Graduates Apprentice ah ip 
(4) (5) 



:6) 



: 07 



!4 (241H) 



1603 



1318 



CV>.ic 
\9e »-70 



7.1) 



268 (4%) 
263 (4«) 



Sl(23t) 
61(231) 



1828 
1897 



1819 
1916 



0.5'. 
1.0» 



Local 54) 



i3 0 



112 (14%) 
112(14%) 



48 (43%) 
48(43%) 



1762 
1720 



1610 
1573 



9.4'' 

9.3*. 



Col -nbus 

» Local 98) 

l<>-]-72 83 (9%) 

0 -A 93 (9%) 

• 9f 9-''0 92 (9%) 

19f 8-69 85(9%) 



27(33%) 
27(29%) 
24 (26%) 
22(26%) 



1620 
1812 
1652 
1047 



1313 
1711 
1646 
1816 



23. 4» 



."•irV son 

(Local 40*i) 
; T. 1 



57 (3.6%) 



36(63%) 



2004.9 



1625.6 



2 3 . ,1 « 



ir.cral 216) 
i 9: I 



188 (16%) 
2C3(17%) 



102(54%) 
105(52%) 



1640.2 
1686.4 



1510.8 
1574.3 



K.f 9 
7.1* 



*=an Francisco 
(Lc.-:.»1 104) 

1 ^' 0 



156(21%) 
169(23%) 



79(50%) 
85(50%~) 



1487 
1524 



1472 
1513 



'^O'PTK ' inf orm;^tion on hours worked was obtained for samples of economically activ* itairrn^yn'- 
from various union pension and health and welfare trust fund records. Dat»i cn ai-pron 
ticf^ship bacV.ground were obtained from apprenticeship coordinators, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, state apprenticeship agencies, and personal inte 'vicw*^ . 
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the differentials exceeded 10 percent in only two years. 
Formal hiring halls probably spread work more evenly 
^ in the plumbers' unions than do the less formal methods 
of job search common to other crafts. 

The data in Tables 55-60 farther reveal that, of 
119 percentage differentials, 100 were greater than 1 per 
cent. Only 10 differentials were less than -1 percent, 
while nine fell between -.9 percent and .9 percent. Thus 
84 percent of the cases support the hypothesis that 
apprenticeship-trained craftsmen are more broadly trained 
and suffer less from unemployment than other journeymen. 
Regardless of whether one considers only local unions 
or the total number of comparisons, then, the cases 
supporting the hypothesis outnumber the cases opposing 
it by 10 to one. 

The hours-worked differentials which are favorable 
to apprenticeship as a source of training are as large as 
they are numerous. There were 31 differentials between 
10 percent and 20 percent, 11 between 20 percent and 
40 percent, and three exceeding 40 percent. Thus, nearly 
half of the "favorable" comparisons exceeded 10 percent; 
by contrast, only one "unfavorable" comparison (-17.6 per 
cent) was below -10 percent. 

Methodological Difficulties 

Unfortunately, the data are incomplete or otherwise 
imperfect for several reasons. First, there are gaps in 
the data because not all unions gave us access to their 
information. Second, some information is unreported or 
misreported to the pension fund offices by contractors. 
Thirds records on apprenticeship graduates were often 
unobtainable, imcomplete, or so disorganized that some 
information may have been overlooked. 
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A possible conceptual difficulty is that our defini- 
tion of apprenticeship is confined to programs registered 
with the BAT or state apprenticeship agencies. Although 
unregistered programs may turn out as many craftsmen as 
do registered programs,- the registered programs are much 
more uniform in quality and information— is, more easily 
obtained regarding their graduates. - 

Even so, it must be recognized that not all registered 
apprenticeship l^programs are alike; instead, the nature 
and quality of the programs vary widely among trades and 
among local unions in each trade. Some programs vary 
widely among trades and among local unions in each trade. 
Some programs are quite new and experimental while 
others are decades old. Some are scrupulously supervised 
and coordinated; others have practically no direction. 
The quality of instruction is not uniform, and instructional 
facilities vary greatly in their usefulness. Many of the 
older programs previously had no classroom instruction, 
but few are without such related training now. Still, 
the quality of apprenticeship training programs within 
a trade is more uniform than in most other broad categories 
of training, such as vocational education. 

We recognize another methodological dif-ficulty, 
namely, that the number of hours a man spends at work is 
a function of more than training alone. Many influences 
affect his work record. For example, whenever it was 
learned that a person suffered prolonged sickness or 
disability during a year, his hours for that particular 
year were stricken from the sample. Of course, perfect 
information was not available on all illness and disability, 
but these were assumed to be independent of training back- 
grounds. (In the case of disabilities, however, if 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen are safer workers and 
thus likely to< have fewer work-related accidents, they should 



lose fewer man-hours due to such injuries. This point 
would support the hypothesis that apprenticeship training 
produces superior craftsmen, ) 

There are some factors affecting hours worked which 
would not be likely to affect the average for either 
group more than the other. Among these are nepotism, 
age, and incidence of moonlighting. 

Where nepotism is involved in allocating work, 
employment tends to be granted regardless of skill or 
capability. An employee is likely to work more steadily 
if he is working for his father or another relative who 
employs him regardless of his merit. However, there is 
no reason to expect any difference in the incidence of 
this practice among apprenticeship-trained and non- 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen. It is assumed that 
a journeyman's likelihood of working for a relative is 
independent of his training, 

. Regarding age, because older construction workers 
might not be able to perform well on certain types of 
construction jobs which are demanding in terms of physical 
exertion or pace, they might be handicapped in the labor 
market and thus likely to work less. On the other hand, 
with age come greater maturity, knowledge, and experience 
characteristics which would make older workers more 
attractive to employers. Whether increased experience 
or diminished physical ability has the greater influence 
on hours worked depends on the nature of the trade and 
specialty and type of work under consideration. 

In the few samples in which ages, were obtained as 
well as hours worked, age was found not to be a factor. 
That is, up until almost immediately before retirement, 
experience. gained over years of work at the trade counter- 
balanced diminished physical capacity lost over the years. 
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Since apprenticeship programs have been registered 
only since the National Apprenticeship (Fitzgerald) Act 
of 1937, apprenticeship-trained journeymen would be 
expected to be, on average, a younger group than other 
journeymen. (Indeed, as noted in Chapter IV, this was 
confirmed among the journeymen interviewed during this 
study.) However, since the advantageous effects of 
growing old appear to balance the disadvantageous effects, 
the younger age of apprenticeship-trained journeymen 
would not give them any undue benefit in the comparison 
of hours worked. 

Journeymen moonlighting as contractors would tend 
to have fewer hours reported to the pension funds, since 
only hours worked as employees are reported. The effect 
of moonlighting on our results is probably insignificant, 
because the practice is forbidden by most unions and be- 
cause journeymen who were known to have moonlighted were 
excluded from the samples. Any moonlighters remaining 
in the samples may have been nonapprenticeship- trained 
journeymen who had to work as contractors on small jobs 
because they could not find regular employment as 
journeymen. On the other hand, moonlighting is a 
transitional step to becoming a full-fledged contractor; 
and since the best craftsmen are likely to become 
contractors, apprenticeship-trained men vould be more 
than proportionately represented among those workers 
who moonlight as contractors. However, on the whole, 
this influence probably affects neither group more 
than the other. 
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Influence of Traveling on Hours Worked 

A factor which may bias the average hours worked in 

favor of apprenticeship-trained journeymen is the incidence 

of traveling. As previously mentioned, travelers from 

other locals were excluded from the samples. However, 

if a man in the local under study traveled outside the 

17 

area in which his pension fund was in effect, ^is hours 
worked for the year may be understated. 

The key question is, do apprenticeship graduates 
travel more or less than other journeymen? The answer 
is probably "less," since nonapprenticeship-trained 
mechanics are more likely to encounter unemployment in 
a given area and to be forced to seek employment in other 
areas. While this phenomenon would bias the hours-worked 
comparisons in favor of apprenticeship graduates, the 
results would be consistent with the hypothesis that the 
better trained journeymen are products of the apprentice- 
ship system. 

The Influence of Referral Systems 

Probably the most important of possible influences 
on hours worked is the referral system. Depending on the 
nature of the system used, a referral procedure could 
bias the data to favor either apprenticeship-trained or 
nonapprenticeship-trained journeymen. If a formal 
"hiring hall" system is organized on a "first in, first 
out" basis, as in some plumbers' locals, the referral 
system may have the effect of assisting less competent 
people to find jobs, thus effectively reducing differentials 



Some pension funds cover wide areas , such as the 
ironworkers' pension fund in San Francisco, which is part 
of one covering California, Arizona, and Nevada. While 
other pension funds are more localized , some local unions 
have reciprocal agreements with other locals so that 
hours^worked data transfer. 
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between apprenticeship-trained and nonapprenticeship- 
trained journeymen. 

On the other hand, if the apprenticeship-rtrained' 
men are placed into a preferred classification, such 
as an "A" section or a preferred seniority section, 
and if the nonapprenticeship-trainea men tend to be 
more than proportionately represented in the less preferred 
categories ("B," "C," or lower seniority classifications), 
then the referral system will operate in favor of ex- 
apprentices and consequently increase the differential 
between former apprentices and other journeymen. 

To summarize, some extraneous influences on hours 
fit the hypothesis that apprenticeship-trained craftsmen 
will usually experience steadier employment than non- 
apprenticeship-trained men. The other influences 
"wash out," showing no significant overall bias for or 
against either group. One exception is the referral 
system,, which can operate in favor of either group, 
depending on the manner in which it is organized. 

Possible Alternative Explanations of the Results 

As convincingly as the data appear to support our 
contention that apprenticeship is superior to other sorts 
of train.-? ig, the correlation between type of training 
and hours worked may be spurious. Other factors may be 
responsible for the fact that apprenticeship graduates 
work more than other journeymen. Several possible 
explanations are considered below. 

Business agents show favoritism in referrals t o 
apprenticeship graduates . This is possible, but not 
likely. Since most local union members have not been 
trained in apprenticeships, a business agent who wished 
to remain in office would be foolish to discriminate 
against the majority of his members. In addition, it 
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is difficult to imagine a business agent's motive for 
showing this kind of favoritism. 

The superior performances of appren.ticeship-trained 
journeymen are due to greater native ability or education . 
Since most apprentices have not received trade-related 
vocational education, it is doubtful that educational 
levels alone cause differences between the two types of 
journeymen. If the trade-related training received in 
apprenticeship does not produce wider ranges of skills, 
academic high school preparation should not be expected 
to cause such differences. 

If "native ability" is responsible for the apprentice- 
ship/nonapprenticeship differentials, it is not clear how 
apprenticeship programs discover which applicants have 
more native ability than the journeymen who have "picked 
up the trade." If anything, men who learned on the job 
rather than through formal instruction may have to have 
more native ability, in order to master their trades, than 
apprentices. However, it is possible that unions can 
tell which potential apprentices have the most native 
ability; if so, perhaps the entrance requirements for 
apprenticeship programs are more-valid than many people 
currently believe. 

Apprenticeship graduates work more because they have 
greater attachment to the labor market . This argument is 
highly speculative and scarcely amenable to proof. If 
apprenticeship- trained journeymen are, indeed, more 
closely attached to the construction industry, it may be 
because they are making better livings in the industry 
than men without apprenticeship training. Journeymen 
who have not served apprenticeships may move into and out 
of the industry more often, but if so, it is quit^ 
possibly because they lack skills necessary to work full 
time in construction. Their more casual attachment to 
the industry may be, in other words, a matter of necessity 
rather than choice. 
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The better showing of apprenticeship graduates is 
due to journeyman upgrading programs ^ not to apprentice- 
ship training . This is possible, but journeyman training 
closely resembles apprenticeship training, to the extent 
that some journeymen attend apprenticeship classes as 
part of their upgrading programs. Moreover, there are 
indications that apprenticeship graduates are more likely 
to take advantage of journeyman upgrading opportunities , 
indicating that apprenticeship teaches men the value of 
keeping their skills and training up to date. 

Conclusions from Hours-Worked Comparisons 

The results of numerous comparisons of average hours 
worked by apprenticeship graduates and by other journeymen, 
while significant, do not prove that apprenticeship is 
preferable to other forms of training. Several alternative 
interpretations of these results have been advanced, 
but they do not seem convincing. Nonetheless, if other 
interpretations are of f ered , , they will be considered 
seriously. Otherwise, it may be said that, while no 
theory has been proved by the foregoing analysis, sub- 
stantial information supports our hypothesis that formal 
apprenticeship is, in fact, the superior form of training 
in construction. 

Advancement to Supervisory Positions 

To further test the merits of apprenticeship compared 
with other^ forms of training, a second measure was developed: 
the percentage of the supervisory work force (foremen, 
general foremen, and job superintendents) comprised of 
apprenticeship graduates. We thought that, even though 
apprenticeship is not designed explicitly to train super- 
visors, the broad range of skills acquired in apprenticeship 
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including blueprint reading and layout work, should pre- 
pare apprentices for supervisory positions. (This point 
of view was shared by most business agents and apprentice- 
ship coordinators.) 

If apprenticeship actually is a better form of 
training for supervisors than other routes , apprenticeship 
graduates should appear as foremen and superintendents 
in relatively greater numbers than other mechanics. For 
example, if 30 percent of a given union's membership 
were trained in apprenticeships, but 50 percent of the 
supervisors from that union were so trained ^ credence 
would be given to the contention that apprenticeship- 
trained mechanics are more likely to become supervisors 
than other journeymen. 

Accordingly, the names of men currently employed as 
foremen and superintendents were collected from cooperating 
contractors and checked with apprenticeship coordinators 
and BAT files to determine the number who had served 
apprenticeships. In each case the proportion of 
apprenticeship-trained supervisors was compared with the 
proportion of journeymen in the craft with apprenticeship 
training. The results of these comparisons are summarized 
in Table 61. 

As Table 61 shows, the results of the supervisors' 
comparisons, while more mixed tha^ri those of the hours- 
worked comparisons , stiir indicate that, apprenticeship- 
trained men are relatively overrepresented in supervisory 
positions, presumably because of the nature of their 
training. In 15 cases, the percentage of apprenticeship- 
trained supervisors exceeded the percentage of apprenticeshi] 
trained journeymen by five or more percentage points. In 
six other instances, there were absolute differences of 
fewer than five percentage points. Thus the number of 
comparisons "favorable" to apprenticeship training was 
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more than three times greater than the number of "un- 
favorable" comparisons, while several cases contained 
ambiguous results. 

Unfortunately, there were few returns from general 
contractors who employ many bricklayers, carpenters, 
and ironworkers. Since electrical, sheet metal, and 
plumbing contractors were quite responsive , most of the 
comparisons were obtained from those crafts . Interestingly , 
these are the crafts requiring the greatest nonmanipulative 
skills; perhaps that is why apprenticeship graduates in 
those trades seemed to fare so well in the comparisons 
of supervisory personnel . 

As in the hours -worked study , numerous alternative 
explanations are available for the phenomenon of relatively 
large numbers of apprenticeship graduates in the super- 
visory ranks. Most of these — favoritism, the effects 
of native ability or education, greater attachment to 
the labor market, or the effect of journeyman upgrading — 
have been dealt with already. An additional explanation — 
a natural proclivity toward organization of effort and 
leadership ability — is tempting, for the best mechanic 
is not necessarily the best supervisor. Undoubtedly, 
many are good leaders simply because others seem to follow 
them. However, it requires a substantial leap of faith 
to conclude that apprenticeship graduates become supervisors 
not because of their training, but solely because of 
their aura of leadership. 

At least one factor tends to work against apprentice- 
ship graduates' becoming foremen and superintendents. 
Apprenticeship graduates are younger, on the average, 
than other mechanics because apprenticeship programs 
are relatively new in many areas, and many graduates 
are comparative newcomers to their crafts. Some contractors 
have employed the same supervisors for^ years and arc 
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reluctant to replace them with younger hands, thus making 
accession to the supervisory ranks difficult for other- 
wise qualified apprenticeship graduates. Still, the 
high proportion of former apprentices in supervisory 
positions indicates that apprenticeship training imparts 
skills which could otherwise be learned only through 
many years of worlc experience. 

Atlanta Sheet Metal Workers Survey 

The results of a survey made independently of this 
study by Sheet Metal Workers Local 85 of Atlanta support 
our findings concerning the training backgrounds of 
supervisory personnel. Questionnaires (see Appendix D) 
were distributed to journeyman members to determine 
which, if any, apprenticeship schools they had attended, 
any related training received off the jobs, dates of 
entry into the trade, and current and previous super- 
visory positions. 

Of 138 members returning questionnaires, 84, or 
61 percent, claimed to have been trained in union 
apprenticeship schools. (The marked discrepancy between 
this figure of 60.9 percent and the estimate of 24 percent 
indicated by sample included in Table 62 may be explained 
by a number of factors. Apparently apprenticeship graduates 
attend union meetings more frequently than other members 
do and, hence, would be more likely to receive and return 
such questionnaires. Also, the line reading "apprentice- 
ship school attended" may have indicated to. some 
nonapprenticeship- trained members that they were not to 
return the questionnaire. Finally, the lines indicating 
interest in supervisory positions held may have dissuaded 
some men in nonsupervisory positions from answering 
the questionnare . ) Seventeen members reported backgrounds 
with formal training in the trade which was almost 
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Table 62 

Positions Held by Joum«yMn Union Mwnbars, 

by Type of Training! 
Sheet Metal Workers Local 89, Atlanta, 1971 



SuP«vlior» 



Superlntandants 
(lncl\idln9 
ganaral 



Supervisors 
AS Psrcsntage 



Source of Training mansgsrs) rorsaen .Tatigwv— n Othsr Tofl of Totsl 



Union appren- 
ticeship programs 



25 



49 



84 



38.1% 



Other formal 
training 



17 



35.3% 



No formal 
training 



26 



37 



21.6% 



TOTALS 



37 



82 



138 



33.3% 



Includes union business managers and apprenticeship coordinetors, mechanics working 
outside union jurisdictionr self-employed, uneaployed, and retired. 

^On-the-.-^ob training^ vocational schools, correspondence schools, end military training. 



SOURCE: Atlanta Sheet Metal Workers Locel 85 survey. 
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certainly not of the union apprenticeship variety, and 

37 reported little or, in most cases, no formal training 
in the trade (see Table 62) . 

Although the high percentage of apprenticeship- 
trained members indicates that this sample is not 
representative of the union as a whole, much information 
can still be gleaned from the replies to the questionnaire 
For example, 32 out of 84 apprenticeship graduates, or 

38 percent, were supervisors (general managers, super- 
intendents, and foremen); six, or 35 percent, of those 
with formal training other than apprenticeship were 
supervisors; but only eight, or 22 percent, of those 
with no formal training were in supervisory positions. 
Table 62 demonstrates the superiority of formal training 
programs as preparation for supervisory work, but it 
does not indicate any clear advantage for apprenticeship 
as a training background. 

Tables 63 and 64, however, show that apprenticeship 
is becoming a more and more important source of both 
journeymen and supervisors. Table 64 in particular shows 
that while five of the seven supervisors (one did not 
report his source of training) with no formal training 
and all six supervisors with formal training other than 
through apprenticeship entered the trade before 1950, 
25 of the 32 supervisors who completed apprenticeships 
entered the trade after 1950. It appears that while 
roughly the same percentage of apprenticeship graduates 
and members with other formal training have advanced to 
the ranks of foreman and superintendent f the apprentice- 
ship graduates have done so after having spent much less 
time in the trade. This finding reinforces our previous 
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Table 63 



Dates of Entry into the Union, 
by Type of Training; 
Sheet Metal Workers Local 85, Atlanta, 1971 



Source of Training 


Before 1940 


1940-1949 


1950-1959 


1960-Pre8ent 


Total 


Apprenticeship 


1 


16 


33 


32 


64 


Other 

formal training 


6 


9 


1 


1 


17 


No formal 
training 


10 


14 


4 


8 


36 


TOTALS 


17 


41 


38 


41 


137* 



*Not all respondents supplied their dates of entry into the union. 



SOURCE: Atlanta Sheet Metal Wdrkert Local 85 survey. 
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Table 64 



Dates of Entry into the Union 
by Supervisors, by Type o£ Training: 
Sheet Metal Workers Local 85, Atlanta, 1971 



Source of Training 


Before 1940 


1940-1949 


1950-1959 


1960-Pre8ent 


Total 


Apprenticeship 


0 


7 


15 


10 


32 


Other 

formal training 


2 


4 


0 


0 


6 


No formal 
training 


2 


3 


1 


1 


7 


TOTALS 


4 


14 


16 


11 


45 



SOURCE: Atlanta Sheet Metal Worker* local 85 Burvey. 
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conclusion that apprenticeship not only is a superior 
training ground^ but in many cases offers a shorter 
route to supervisory status. 
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Chapter VI 
SUMMARY AND POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



This study sought mainly to determine the influences 
of apprenticeship on ,the employment and earnings of selected 
construction' craftsmen. A secondary objective was to 

disc ove r how informally tr ained journeymen l^ariied^ J:heir 

trades and entered the unions. The project is important 
because it is the first to obtain objective evidence on 
the relative economic advantage of apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen. 

From a policy point of view, it was hoped that this 
study would strengthen the factual and analytical basis 
for policies to improve training and labor market proce- 
dures in the construction industry. More specifically, it 
was hoped that this study, would more clearly assess the 
relative advantage of apprenticeship and sjied light on the 
role and importance of informal training in| Supplying 
construction craftsmen, thus providing insight into methods 
of promoting equal access to construction jobs by minority 
craftsmen and demonstrating the techniques and influences 
affecting the movement of craftsmen between local unions. 
In short, the study sought to gain more understanding of 
construction labor matket operations in order to support 
policies to improve those labor market processes. 

The basic questions the. study sought to answer were: 
(1) whether apprenticeship-trained journeymen had employment, 
upgrading, and earnings advantages over informally trained 
craftsmen, (2) how important various informal training 
methods have been, and (3) how informally trained craftsmen- 
are admitted to the unions. 

Industry spokesmen usually responded affirmatively to 
the first question, arguing that apprenticeship programs 
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have turned out Vi^ell rounded craftsmen who are trained 
in the theoretical as well as all of the manual skills of 
their crafts, whereas informally trained craftsmen are 
more narrowly trained and therefore are less likely to 
understand either the complete craft or its theoretical 
underpinnings. It is generally assumed that these ad- 
vantages cause apprenticeship-trained journeymen to have 
more regular employment and higher earnings. 

_ F^^^her it_j.s_r^ and 

foremen need to have a greater understanding of all aspects 
of their crafts than is possessed by the typical informally 
trained craftsman, apprenticeship-trained craftsmen tend 
to achieve supervisory status faster and more often than , 
those who are informally trained. 

These industry assumptions have been challenged by 
critics who argue that apprenticeship is obsolete, has 
monopoly-inspired requirements for entry and completion, 
and. perpetuates nepotism and discrimination. However, prior 
to this study, neither the assumptions of the industry 
nor those of its critics had been tested objectively. 

In order to provide more objective evidence with 
respect to the value of apprenticeship, our project gathered 
information from fringe benefit records as well as inter- 
views with 1,234 journeymen, numerous union officials, 
contractors, and other people with experience in and 
knowledge of the construction industry. Six basic trades 
were studied: bricklayers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
ironworkers, plumbers and pipefitters , and sheet metal 
workers. Information was collected in nine cities: 
Atlanta; Austin, Texas; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago; Houston; 
Jackson, Mississippi; New York; Oakland; and San Francisco. 
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Characteristics of Apprenticeship Graduates 
and Other Craftsmen Interviewed 



Our interviews with 1,2 34 journeymen afford addi- 
tional insight into the characteristics of journeymen 
who have been trained in various ways. About half of our 
interviewees (538 or 49 percent) had served apprenticeships. 
As compared with those trained informally , the appren- 
tice shili^-^tYa^^ ; " ' 

(1) Were younger . Average age, 37.7 years, as 
compared with 4 6.4 years for others. 

(2) Were better educated . Average education was 

12 years, as compared with 11 years for others. Moreover, 
78 percent of apprenticeship-trained journeymen had 
completed high school as compared with only 58 percent 
of others. 

(3) Were more likely to have friends and relatives 
in the trade . About a third (32 percent) of the appren- 
ticeship-trained journeymen had fathers in the trade, and 
63 percent had friends and relatives; the comparable 
figures for those trained by informal means were 24 per- 
cent and 54 percent. 

(4) Learned the trade faster . Only in the iron- 
workers' union did informally trained craftsmen become 

i 

journeymen more quickly, on the average, than the duration 
of apprenticeship. It should be observed, however, that 
significant numbers of informally trained journeymen 
learned the trade in shorter average times than the duration 
of apprenticeship in their trade: 75 percent of iron- 
workers, 44 percent of bricklayers and carpenters, 39 per- 
cent of pipe trades journeymen, and 21 percent ol 
electricians. 
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Union Entry Requirements 



Craftsmen obtain work in the jurisdiction of most 
building trades local unions in four main ways; (1) by 
graduation from an apprenticeship program; (2) by direct 
admission to the union as a journeyman or by being upgraded 
into the union's construction branch from a lower skilled 
branch? (3) by transferring from other locals within the 
same international; and (4) by working under temporary 
permits provided to nonmembers. Although all of these 
means were examined in this study, special attention was 
paid to the first two. 

Interviews with union officials and members in the 
cities studied revealed that po.licies concerning admissions 
and permits vary widely from city to city and among the^ 
locals within each city. However, certain patterns are 
discernible. In general, policies of locals within a 
given international union resembled each other much more 
than the policies of locals from different internationals 
within a given city. , 

Second, admission requirements in general were most 
stringent for plumbing, followed in order by electrical 
work, sheet metal work, ironwork, carpentry, and brick- 
laying. Third, there was greater similarity found among 
apprenticeship standards than among journeyman admission 
policies. Fourth, admission policies — particularly 
those regarding permits and transfers and those regarding 
direct journeyman admission — seemed to vary with the 
tightness of the labor market and the presence of nonunion 
<^ competition. 

Finally, admission requirements for apprentices also 
tended to be stricter than those for journeymen admitted 
directly . This was true mainly because the union takes 
greater risks with apprentices than with journeymen. It 
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is easier to determine whether or not a journeyman is 
qualified than it is to determine whether or not an 
apprentice will successfully complete an apprenticeship 
program. Moreover, apprentices were expected to become 
well rounded craftsmen, whereas journeymen could be 
examined over a special aspect of the craft. 

Methods of learning the trade and entering con- 
struction varied between crafts, with business conditions, 
and between locals in the same craft. The bricklayers' 
locals had more uniformity in direct journeyman entry 
requirements from place to place, although there was 
some variation in the initiation fees charged. The brick- 
layers were unlike the other crafts in our study in having 
no formal tests for entry other than a fairly uniform 
requirement of two, vouchers certifying that the applicant 
could perform the particular work. The bricklayers also 
differed from other crafts . in not having a broad journeyman 
classification covering all aspects of the trade; brick- 
layers ordinarily were admitted to one branch of the trade 
(brick, stone, tile, etc.) and usually to mixed locals, 
although in New York there were separate locals for 
different specialties. The New York experience illustrates 
the influence of market size: generally, the larger the 
labor market, the greater the degree of specialization. 

With respect to apprenticeship, bricklayers' entry 
requirements were fairly uniform from place to place. The 
greatest variation was in maximum age for admission, which 
varied from 21 (three locals) to 28 (one local) , with the 
greatest concentration at 25 (four locals) • Apprenticeship 
initiation fees varied from zero to $160. Bricklayers' 
apprenticeship programs gave less weight than the other 
unions studied to related or academic instruction and more 
to manual training. Bricklayers' apprenticeship programs 
also generally were shorter than those of other trades, 
three to four years, while others required four or more 
and most pipe trades required five. 
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The bricklayers also are more lenient than other 
crafts in accepting transfers and issuing work permits to 
travelers and those who could not qualify as journeymen. 

The carpenters had mixed locals for all construction 
specialties in smaller places and district councils of 
local unions in the larger places, i-e. , New York, Houston, 
Chicago, and the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area. Unlike 
the bricklayers, the carpenters ordinarily had only one 
journeyman classification regardless of specialty, an 
arrangement which complicated the business agents' work 
because they had to remember which specialty a worker 
could perform. In admitting journeymen directly, the 
carpenters ordinarily tested the applicant only over his 
specialty (although six of the 10 carpenters' locals did 
not give formal tests), conducted interviews, and charged 
initiation fees ranging up to $250. A few locals required 
one or two vouchers concerning the applicant's experience. 

Carpenters' apprenticeship programs differed from the 
bricklayers' in ordinarily not requiring applicants to be 
high school* graduates. The maximum age of apprentices 
ranged to 27-28. The carpenters, and most other locals, 
waive the upper apprenticeship age limit for veterans. 
(It should be pointed out that age limitations for appren- 
ticeship programs currently are under attack as discrimi- 
natory and unrelated to job requirements.) Most carpenters 
apprenticeship programs require aptitude tests, prepared 
either by the employment service or the international union 
The duration of carpenters' apprenticeship ordinarily is 
four years, with advanced placement to apprentices with 
experience in the trade. 

Although there was not much variation in age and 
duration requirements between carpenters' locals, there 
was considerable variation in education requirements and 
the types of tests given. In three places (Atlanta, 
Columbus, and the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area), a high 



school education was required; in one (Chicago), completion 
of the eleventh grade was necessary; in two (Houston and 
New York), completion of the tenth grade was required; 
and in two (Jackson and Austin), only eight years of 
education were required. In Atlanta and Jackson, an apti- 
tude test given by the employment service was required; 
in New York, the carpenters used a special aptitude test 
administered by New York University; in Houston, a test 
was given on tenth jrade math; and in Columbus and the Bay 
Area, an aptitude test devised by the international union 
was required. 

The carpenters permitted transfers between locals 
freely, but ordinarily required the payment of a fee 
amounting to the difference between the initiation fee 
charged in the home local and the local in whose juris- 
dicl'iv.tr* tr*e applicant was seeking to work. 

The electrical workers gave heavy and inyeasinq em- 
phasis to apprenticeship as a source of journeymen. In 
our sample, 54 percent of all journeymen had served appren- 
ticeships and about two-thirds of all journeymen entering 
after 1950 (as compared with only about one-third of those 
who entered before 1950) had served apprenticeships. The 
main method in which journeymen were admitted directly 
was organization of nonunion shops, in which case journey- 
men ordinarily were required to have about four years' 
experience, take a written test covering the trade (which 
seems to have been fairly uniform from place to place) , 
^ and pay fees which varied from $100 to $350. All of the 
IBEW locals studied, except in Chicago, used a "book" 
system giving priority to electricians with broader training 
and experience. 

IBEW apprenticeship requirements were fairly uniform 
from place to place , except for maximum age limitations, 
which varied from 21 to 26 years. All of the programs 
were of four years duration except for the residential 



program in Houston, which was two years. All of the 
electrical workers* apprenticeship applicants were re- 
quired to have the equivalent of a high school education, 
to take aptitude tests, and often to take a test on 
mathematics . 

The ironworkers generally made very limited use of 
apprenticeship before 1950. In our sample, for example, 
only 4 percent of the journeyman admitted before 1950 had 
served apprenticeship. The percentages of total journeymen 
admitted in subsequent years serving apprenticeship in- 
creased markedly/ but the proportion serving apprenticeship 
was still only 22 percent of the total sample, the lowest 
of any craft. The ironworkers have a general category, 
journeyman ironworker, for craftsmen trained in all phases 
of their craft and specialty designations for others; 
however, a journeyman is not restricted to work within 
his specialty. Journeymen admitted directly to union 
membership were tested over their specialty and paid ini- 
tiation fees of $300, except in Chicago, which did not 
have direct admission between 1967 and 1972. 

Ironworkers' apprenticeship programs are fairly uni- 
form except for testing; most locals required apprentices 
to take aptitude tests, but three locals required no tests 
of apprentices. High school education was required in each 
case except New York, which required apprentices to have 
completed only the tenth grade. Maximum ages were more 
uniform than those in other unions; all fixed the upper 
limit at 30 years, except Oakland where it was 31. - 

The pipe trades, mainly plumbers and pipefitters, 
ordinarily also were in mixed locals, except for New York, 
Chicago, and Houston, where pipefitters were organized 
into separate locals. The pipe trades rely heavily on 
apprenticeship. Sixty-one percent of our pipe trades 
journeyman interviewees had served apprenticeships. 



The pipe trades have more stringent requirements for 
direct admission than most of the other programs studied. 
Informally trained journeymen who wanted to join most 
pipe trades locals had to have five years' experience 
in the trade, take a written test, have vouchers from 
another member or contractor , sometimes be accepted by 
membership votes, and pay initiation fees which varied 
from $200 in the Houston plumbers' local ($50 for-..resi- 
dential members and $500 for the pipefitters local) to 
$1,000 in Jackson. 

All of the pipe trades apprenticeship programs were 
for five years, required applicants to be high school 
graduates (except Columbus where pressure from civil rights 
groups had caused the eudcation level to be reduced to 
tenth grade) , to pass aptitude tests, and be under 2 7 years 
of age, except San Francisco where the maximum age was 30. 

The sheet metal workers have greatly increased the 
use of apprenticeship as a source of journeymen. Only 
20 percent of journeymen in our sample who entered the 
union before 1950 had served apprenticeships, as compared 
with 77 percent of those who entered between 1961 and 1972. 

In keeping with this emphasis on apprenticeship, the 
sheet metal workers made it difficult for journeymen to 
enter directly. Initiation fees were uniformly 100 hours 
of journeyman pay, which was the highest average of any 
international studied. In addition, informally trained 
journeymen were required to have four years' experience 
and to pass written and practical tests. In New York, 
journeymen were admitted only through the apprenticeship 
route. 

Sheet metal apprentices had to be high school ^iradun to 
and pass aptitude tests. The duration of apprenticeship 
ordinarily was four years, but some locals required between 
four and five years. 

f 



Sources of Training for Nonapprentices 

Regarding the sources of training by craft for 
journeymen who did not serve apprenticeships, there is 
fairly uniform evidence that a large majority of informally 
trained journeymen learned their trade either by working 
as laborers or helpers or by working on the job in open 
shops. More than half of all craftsmen admitted to 
journeyman status learned their trades directly through 
these two methods. 

Open shop training was more important for sheet metal 
workers, the pipe trades, ironworkers, and electricians, 
while serving as laborers and helpers was a more important 
source of training for carpenters and bricklayers. The 
importance of getting in when unions organize open shops 
varied from place to place but was especially important 
in Houston, which has a relatively large nonunion sector. 
Only about 10 percent of these journeymen had been trained 
in public vocational schools,- although 22 percent of brick-- 
layers had received this form of training. 

While it accounted for the training of only 5 percent 
of all of the informally trained journeymen, almost a 
fourth (2 3 percent) of the electricians" had been trained 
in private vocational schools. Other related industrial 
experience was reported by 12 percent of the journeymen 
in our sample but was an especially important source of 
. / .v^ for electricians and ironworkers. This form of 

training was very important in San Francisco, where many 
craftsmen were trained in the shipyards, and in Houston, 
where the oil fields and shipyards were important sources 
of craftsmen. 

The military was a source of training for 11 percent 
of our interviewees but accounted for 15 percent of elec- 
tricians, ^3 percent of carpenters, and 12 percent of iron- 
workers. Only 2 percent of our interviewees had parti- 
cipated in government training programs, but 7 percent of 
electricians had received this form of training. Ten 
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percent of the journeymen had had no training at all be- 
fore joining the union; 20 percent of the ironworkers 
were in this category. These workers ordinarily first 
worked on permits and then became journeymen. 

Apprenticeship Training and Employment 
and Earnings 

In construction, more than in any other industry, 
regularity of employment serves well as an indication of 
attractiveness of a worker to employers and as a good proxy 
for his earnings. This is largely because of the casual 
and unstable relationship between workers and employers 
and because all journeymen receive the same wage rate. 
There is no wage hierarchy such as exists in other in- 
dustries. A less skilled man in another industry might 
work just as regularly as his better skilled counterpart 
^but at a reduced rate. In construction, the less skilled 
man works_at the same rate but for fewer hours than his 
better skilled counterpart. Stated another way, the 
rewards for good work in the building trades are steady 
employment (considered in this section) and/or promotion 
(considered in the following section) ■ 

The claim that apprenticeship graduates tend to work 
more regularly than journeymen admitted through other 
routes was tested by drawing samples of journeymen's 
names and the hours they worked in recent years from each 
cooperating union's pension or health and welfare fund 
eligibility list."'" To reduce methodological problems, 



We attempted to obtain at least 10 percent samples 
of all but the largest unions, although this was not al- 
ways possible. Our samples ranged from 1 percent of the 
active membership of the Bricklayers Executive Committee 
in New York (whose officials wpuld allow only a small 
sample) to over 20 percent of the membership of some 
smaller locals. Samples were obtained from each cooper- 
ating local in all nine cities. 
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the names of traveling members of other locals, non- 
members working on temporary permit, paid union officials, 
members identified as having joined the union or retired 
during a sampled year , inactive members, current appren-- 
tices, and those who had died were excluded from the 
sample. 

The names remaining in the samples were those of 
active journeyman members of the unions being studied. 
In order to trace apprenticeship backgrounds, the names 
were checked with apprenticeship coordinators and with 
records kept by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
and state apprenticeship agencies to determine which 
journeymen had completed registered apprenticeship programs. 

The. employment experience of the apprenticeship 
graduates was then compared with the others. The results 
of the comparison, shown in Table 65, emphatically support 
the hypothesis that apprenticeship graduates tend to work 
more steadily than informally trained journeymen. Of 
119 percentage differentials in average annual hours 
worked by apprenticeship graduates and others, 100 were 
greater than 1 percent. Only 10 differentials were less 
than -1 percent, while nine fell between -.9 percent and 
.9 percent. Thus 84 percent of the cases support the 
hypothesis that apprenticeship-trained craftsmen are 
more broadly trained and suffer less from unemployment 
than other journeymen. 

Further, among the 41 local jurisdictions in which 
these 119 observations were made, apprenticeship-trained 
men worked consistently more than others in 32 juris- 
dictions. -Moreover, the hours-worked differentials which 
are favorable to apprenticeship as a source of training 
are as large as they are numerous. There were 31 differ- 
entials between 10 percent and 20 percent, 11 between 20 per- 
cent and 40 percent, and three exceeding 40 percent. 
Thus, nearly half of the "favorable" comparisons exceeded 
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10 percent; by contrast, only one "unfavorable" comparison 
(-17.6 percent) was below -10 percent. 

Problems of Interpretation 

In spite of their strong support for the superiority 
of apprenticeship-trained journeymen, our results are 
subject to a number of data limitations: 

(1) Our data are often incomplete because we de- 
pended heavily on local union cooperation, which, in some 
cases, was not forthcoming. 

(2) Some pension fund information was inaccurate or 
unreported. 

(3) Apprenticeship records often were incomplete, 
missing, or disorganized. 

In addition, there are a number of conceptual and 
inferential problems with our approach: 

(1) We confined our attention to registered appren- 
ticeship programs, thus ignoring unregistered programs 
which might have trained some of the journeymen we counted 
as informally trained. Clearly, however, this would 
cause us to understate the apprenticeship advantage; 

(2) Oui data also undoubtedly are biased by factors 
other than training, such as illness. However, while we 
might have missed some illness because of inadequate infor- 
mation, there is little reason to suspect that this factor 
influenced apprenticeship-trained journeymen any more than 
it did those who were informally trained. 

(3) Similarly, factors like favoritism toward friends, 
nepotism, age, and incidence of moonlighting affect hours 
worked, but there is no reason to assume that these had 
more influence on apprentices than informally trained 
journeymen. There is a possibility that nepotism and 
business agents' biases toward apprenticeship could have 
influenced hours worked, but we have no evidence on this 
point. We consider it unlikely, however, that business 
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agents would discriminate against the majority of their 
members/ who have not served apprenticeships. 

Similarly, since apprenticeship programs have been 
registered only since the National Apprenticeship (Fitz- 
gerald) Act of 19 37 r apprenticeship-trained journeymen 
are, on average, a youn^et group than others. Hov\?ever, 
since the advantageous effects of experience probably 
balance the disadvantageous effects, the younger age of 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen probably would not 
give them an undue advantage in hours worked. 

Journeymen moonlighting as contractors would tend 
to have fewer hours reported to the pension funds, since 
only hours worked as employees are reported. The effect 

of moonlighting on our results is probably insignificant, 

^ 

because the practice is forbidden by most unions and 
because we excluded journeymen who were known to have 
moonlighted. Any moonlighters remaining in the samples 
may have been informally trained journeymen who had to 
work as contractors on small jobs because they could not 
work regularly as journeymen. 

On the other hand , moonlighting is a transitional 
step to becoming full-fledged contractors and since the 
best craf tsmen^ are likely to become contractors, appren- 
ticeship-trained men would be more than proportionately 
represented among those workers who moonlight as con- 
tractors. However, on the whole, we do not know whether 
or not this influence affects one group more than the 
other. 

(4) The incidence of traveling also may bias the 
average hours worked in favor of apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen. Travelers were excluded from the samples, 
but if a member of the local under study traveled outside 
the area in which his pension fund was in effect, his 
hours worked for the year may be understated. Appren- 
ticeship graduates probably travel less than other 



journeymen since they are less likely to be forced to. 
seek employment in other areas because of unemployment 
in their home locals. While this phenomenon would bias 
the hours-worked comparisons in favor of apprenticeship 
graduates, the results would be consistent with the hypo- 
thesis that the better trained journeymen are products 
of the apprenticeship system. 

(5) Referral systems could have an important in- 
fluence in reducing the distinction between journeymen 
with different types of training. If a formal "hiring 
hall" system is used or if the referral system is or- 
ganized on a "first in, first out" basis, as in some 
plumbers ' locals , -the referral system may have the 
effect of assisting less competent people to find jobs, 
thus effectively reducing the influence of training on 
hours worked. 

On the other hand, if apprenticeship- trained crafts- 
men occupy preferred classifications, as they do in most 
electrical workers' locals, the referral system will 
cause ex-apprentices to work more hours. However , this , 
factor is compatible with the hypothesis that appren- 
ticeship-trained journeymen work more because of their 
training, because workers who are more competent probably 
tend to occupy the preferred positions. 

(6) It also is possible that the superior performance 
of apprenticeship-trained journeymen could be due to 
selectivity of people with more education, native ability, 
motivation, or attachment to labor markets rather than 

to the nature of the training per se / Our interviews 
with the journeymen themselves suggest that apprenticeship- 
trained journeymen have higher average levels of formal 
education and are more likely than informally trained 
craftsmen to have received trade-related vocational 
education (15 percent of apprenticeship graduates as opposed 
to 10 percent of the others). 
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There is no evidence that nonvocational education 
gives an advantage to apprenticeship-trained journeymen. 
However r vocational education probably helped those' 
who received itr although many union spokesmen contend 
that construction craftsmen are better off without 
vocational education outside the apprenticeship system. 

"Native ability" and greater attachment to labor 
markets could bias our results ^ but we have no way of 
knowing in which direction. Presumably ^ the fact that 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen are more likely to have 
friends and relatives in the construction industry gives 
them greater attachment to the market ^ but this is more 
likely to have motivated them to seek entry to appren- 
ticeship programs in the first place than to want to work 
more hours after they become journeymen. 

(7) There also is a possibility that the superior 
performance of apprenticeship-trained journeymen is due 
to journeyman upgrading programs and not to apprenticeship 
training. Our interviews show this to be a possibility 
because informally trained journeymen are somewhat less 
likely to participate in upgrading programs. 

Thusr our results are not conclusive # but they strongly 
support the hypothesis that apprenticeship training pro- 
duces journeymen who are superior to those with informal 
training. 

Apprenticeship Training and Advancement 
to Supervisory Positions 

There is a prevailing belief in the industry that the 
broad range of skills acquired in apprenticeship ^ including 
blueprint ^reading and layout work, should prepare appren- 
tices to advance into supervisory positions easily. If 
this is true^ apprenticeship graduates should appear as 
foremen and superintendents in relatively greater numbers 
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than informally trained craftsmen. Further^ among a 
given group of active journeymen, apprenticeship graduates 
would be expected to have advanced to supervisory status 
more often and faster than workers trained in other ways. 

To test the merits of apprenticeship in providing 
a better upgrading outlook for its graduates / two measures 
were used. First/ surveys of supervisory personnel were 
made with cooperative contractors and the percentages of 
apprenticeship graduates among the supervisory work force 
surveyed were compared with the percentages of appren- 
ticeship graduates among the journeyman samples drawn for 
the hours-worked comparisons. Second/ questions about 
supervisory experience were asked of the 1,234 journeymon 
interviewed. 

The results of the survey of supervisory personnel/ 
shown in Table 66, indicate that , wiyth some variation by 
trade, generally apprenticeship-trained craftsmen are 
more heavily represented in supervisory positions than 
in the union membership as a whole. In 17 cases, the 
percentage of apprenticeship-trained supervisors exceeded 
the percentage of apprenticeship-trained journeymen by 
five or more percentage points. In six other instances, 
there were absolute differences of fewer than five per- 
centage points. Thus the number of comparisons "favorable" 
to apprenticeship training was more than three times 
greater than the number of "unfavorable" comparisons, 
while several cases contained ambiguous results. 

Unfortunately, there were few returns from general 
contractors who employ many bricklayers, carpenters, 
and ironworkers. Since electrical, sheet metal, and 
plumbing contractors were quite responsive, most of the 
comparisor were obtained from those crafts. Interestingly 
the latter are-^the crafts requiring the greatest nonmani- 
pulative skills; perhaps that is why apprenticeship grad- 
uates in those trades seemed to fare so well in the com- 
parisons of supervisory personnel. 
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The data from the journeyman interviews were even 
more favorable toward apprenticeship. The apprenticeship- 
trained journeyman was more likely to work regularly as 
a supervisor in all trades except ironwork. Further, 
apprenticeship graduates in every trade advanced to 
supervisory status more rapidly than did other journey- 
men. On average, apprenticeship graduates advanced from 
journeyman to supervisor faster than did journeymen 
trained in other ways by 4,7 years in electrical work, 
4.5 years in ironwork, 4.3 years in sheet metal work, 
3.5 years in bricklaying, 1.4 years in carpentry ^ and 

.6 years in plumbing and pipefitting. 

As in the hours-worked study, numerous alternative 
explanations are available for the phenomenon of rela- 
tively large numbers of apprenticeship graduates in the 
supervisory ranks. Most of these — faivoritism, the 
effects of native ability or education, greater attachment 
to the labor market, or the effect of journeyman upgrading 
have been dealt with already. An additional explanation — 
a natural proclivity toward organization of effort and 
leadership ability -r is tempting, but the best mechanic 
is not necessarily the best supervisor, although craftsmen 
probably are likely to respect competence in a foreman 
or supervisor. 

The age factor probably works against apprenticeship 
graduates' becoming foremen and super intendents. Appren- 
ticeship graduates are younger, on the average, than other 
mechanics because apprenticeship programs are relatively 
new in many areas, and many graduates are comparative 
newcomers to their crafts. Some contractors havo employed 
the same supervisors for years and are reluctant to replace 
them with younger hands, thus making accession to the 
supervisory ranks difficult for otherwise qualified appren- 
ticeship graduates. Still, the high proportion of former 
apprentices in supervisory positions indicates that 
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apprenticeship training imparts skills which would 
otherwise be learned only through many years of work 
experience. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Despite inherent methodological and data problems, 
our study provides strong evidence that apprenticeship 
training gives construction craftsmen considerable 
advantage over those trained by informal means. Appren- 
ticeship graduates worked more steadily, learned the 
trade faster, were more likely to be supervisors, and 
acquired supervisory status faster. 

While many construction craftsmen have not served 
apprenticeships, all unions, with the apparent exception 
of the bricklayers, started giving increasing emphasis 
to apprenticeship during the 1950* s and 1960's. A large 
majority of those not serving apprenticeship learned 
their trades in open shops or while working as laborers 
or helpers. While all other sources of training were 
less important , significant numbers of particular crafts 
were trained in vocational schools, other industries, 
and the military. 

Generally, the entry requirements reported by union 
officials closely resembled those reported by journeyman 
interviewees, although in some cases, like the experience 
requirements for direct admission, the current journeymen 
reported lower levels of experience when they entered than 
the formal requirements. However, the requirements may 
have changed after these craftsmen entered. 

The most stringent requirements for direct admission 
were imposed by the pipe trades, electricians, and sheet 
metal workers and the least stringent by the bricklayers 
and carpenters, with the ironworkers inbetween. All locals 
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use traveling cards, and some use permits to take in 
craftsmen who cannot qualify for admission. Generally, 
these vary with the state of the labor market — if 
membership unemployment is low, more permits will be 
issued. - . 

Our work indicated considerable flexibility in the 
operation of construction labor markets, A basic 
problem in this industry is the casual nature of em- 
ployment, which causes high average unemployment. For 
example, in 1970, 6 million workers were attempting to 
fill 3,4 million jobs. The most stable element in the 
construction labor market is the union, which performs 
most of the important training and referral functions 
in the unionized commercial and industrial sector. In 
these sectors, the union serves as a source of workers 
for employers and jobs for workers. 

Employers in these sectors usually have an interest 
in dealing with the union, which provides a supply of 
labor whose quality is fairly predictable at a contractual 
wage, both of which facilitate planning and bidding on 
projects. Residential construction is not as strongly 
organized, and the unions are weaker in the commercial 
and industrial sectors in the South than they are in the 
North and on the West Coast. 

The unions' attitudes toward apprenticeship and 
informally trained craftsmen must be considered within 
the context of union leaders' commitment to protecting 
and advancing their members* interests while reconciling 
pressures ^rom employers, government agencies, and 
community groups. 

An overriding objective is to protect wages and meet 
employers* manpower needs in such a way as to give them 
an incentive to continue dealing with the union. In 
achieving this objective, the union views apprenticeship 
as a means of turning out a cadre of well trained craftsmen 
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who will have strong attachment to .their unions and crafts. 
Unions realize that they can-maintain their competitive 
position only if their members are more productive than 
the alternatives available to an employer. Moreover, 
business agents have considerable difficulty placing 
poorly trained journeymen and keeping them employed. 
They therefore tend to prefer apprenticeship to other 
types of training. 

However, there are a number of factors which make 
it difficult for unions to rely exclusively on appren- 
ticeship as a source of journeymen. For one thing, many 
craftsmen have learned the trade by other means . and could 
undermine union conditions if they were not organized. 
Unions will therefore have less rigorous entry requirements 
in places where there are many workers in open shops, 
as in Houston, or where there are other industries turning 
out craftsmen who could work in the construction industry • 
In our sample, shipyards, oil fields, and industrial 
maintenance crews were important sources of craftsmen 
in some trades. 

The unions' ability to rely on apprenticeship also 
will depend on the ease or difficulty of learning the 
trade without related or classroom instruction. Since 
parts of even the most demanding trades can be learned 
on the job, unions always will face some pressures from 
this source. However, the bricklayers, carpenters, 
and ironworkers face stronger external supply pressures 
than the sheet metal workers, electricians, and plumbers 
and pipefitters. 

In general, apprenticeship requirements were more 
standardized, more stringent, and more uniformly enforced 
than the standards for direct journeyman admission. This 
situation is not surprising, because the union obviously 
takes less risk and incurs less cost by admitting a 
journeyman directly than by accepting an apprentice. It 
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is much easier to determine a journeyman's ability to do 
the work than to determine the probability that an appren- 
tice will be willing and able to learn the trade. More- 
over, the journeyman can be certified for only that 
specialty within a craft he can perform, while the 
apprenticeship graduate is expected to be able to perform 
a larger part of the work in a craft. 

These admission standards and the permit and traveling 
card system allow considerable flexibility in adjusting 
labor supplies to demand conditions. As labor markets 
tighten, unions can issue permits and admit journeymen 
as specialists, certified for only. part of the craft. 
Unions can recruit members in open shops, from the ranks 
of helpers and laborers, and from related industries 
without threatening the long-run interests of the core 
of union members trained in apprenticeship. Employers 
will prefer the better trained journeymen but will not 
always be able to hire them. 

Our work suggests that a major problem for construction 

labor markets is unemployment caused by the fact that 6 mil- 

2 

lion craftsmen are seeking to fill 3.4 million jobs. 
Indeed, according to U.S. Department of Labor statistics, 
in 1972 the construction industry unemployment rate 
averaged 10.3 percent as compared with 5.6 percent for 
all workers. As a consequence, many of the construction 
unions' procedures are based on efforts to protect the 
conditions of workers who have made heavy investments in 
their skills and jobs in a very fluid labor market. The 
obvious solution for those who wish to overcome the 
"depression mentality" which leads to protective barriers 
is to reduce unemployment. 



Daniel Quinn Mills, Indus tria 1 Rela t ions and Man- 
power in Construction (Cambridge, Massachusetts : M. I .T . 
Press, 1972) , p. 4 . 
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Specifically, in the construction industry, public 
policy could attempt to reduce unemployment by encouraging 
better management techniques which would reduce overall 
costs. Under present arrangements , the consequence of 
poor construction management can be shifted to workers 
in the form of higher unemployment , since few workers 
have job rights. Unions could attempt to reduce the 
employers' motives for creating unemployment by pushing 
for annual employment guarantees, which would give employers 
a motive to use better management practices and to bring 
more pressures on government to maintain full employment. 

With respect to the supplies of construction crafts- 
men, there is no indication that the system is not flexible 
enough that supplies do not adapt fairly readily to fluc- 
tuating demand. As noted above, the unions employ a variety 
of techniques to achieve flexibility. However, if demand 
is regularized, there will be a greater demand for well 
trained craftsmen. Indeed, both craftsmen and consumers 
would be better off if construction industry training were 
improved to give more informally trained journeymen the 
benefits of the apprenticeship system. We therefore 
recommend: 

(1) Expansion and improvement of apprenticeship . 

(2) Upgrading programs for construction craftsmen . 
Unions could do more than they have to actively identify 
and seek out laborers, helpers, and others who might be 
upgraded to journeyman status. Unionization of residential 
construction would bring the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining and unionized training programs to these workers. 
Of course, unions undoubtedly would want to adopt safe- 
guards to prevent nonresidential standards from being 
weakened by competition from the residential sector. Unions 
and employers should provide training opportunities making 
it possible for workers in different sections of the in- 
dustry to move into the most highly skilled areas. 
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(3) The establishment of much better record keeping 
and information retrieval systems . Apprenticeship records 
are, in a craftsman's case, at least as important as 
college records. Complete and accurate records therefore 
should be maintained. We found considerable variations 

in the quality of apprenticeship records from place to 
place. In one case, for example, we were unable to carry 
out our analysis as effectively as we would have preferred 
because a local BAT representative had a directive to 
dispose of all records over five years old! 

(4 ) Broad training of craftsmen by public agencies — 
especially federal installations with construction activities . 
This would serve the public interest in providing better 
trained craftsmen. 

(5) Improvement of construction work,, to attract 
young workers into the industry . Public agencies, in 

* cooperation with unions, employers, and educational in- 
stitutions, could do much to combat prevailing biases 
against manual work. This might be done by making crafts 
"open ended" by providing for public education facilities, 
in cooperation with industry representatives, to permit 
and encourage construction craftsmen to become engineers, 
architects, and other professional and technical workers, 
as is done in some European countries. 

The problem of minority participation in apprenticeship 
programs has been overcome to a substantial degree by the 
apprenticeship outreach programs. In 1960, only about 2.2 
percent of apprentices were minorities, but by 1968 thif? 

proportion had . increased to 7.2 percent and by 1972 it 

4 

was 14,4 percent. 



Ray Marshall and Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., The Negro 
and Apprenticeship (Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1967) . 

4 

U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Information, 
News Release No. 73-206 (May 27, 1973). 
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Our sample confirms the impression that the main 
area of minority underrepresentation is at the journeyman 
level, particularly in the pipe, electrical, sheet metal, 
and ironworkers' crafts. Since most of these crafts are 
emphasizing apprenticeship as the main entry route for 
journeyman status, and since minorities are entering 
apprenticeship programs at an increasing rate, there 
ultimately will be more minority journeymen assuming 
a satisfactory completion rate for minority apprentices 
and industry acceptance of minority journeymen on a par 
with whites. 

The main problem, therefore, is the informally 
trained minority journeymen who, for a variety of reasons, 
remain outside the unionized sector of the industry. 
While this study has not provided any way to attach weights 
to these reasons, some factors are obviously more im- 
portant than others. Racial discrimination remains im- 
portant ,. but contractors and unions also are concerned 
about the threat to prevailing levels of efficiency from 
taking in unqualified craftsmen. They are particularly 
concerned that public pressures will force them to adopt 
quotas which ignore the qualifications problem. 

Public policy should therefore attempt to deal with 
the industry's legitimate interests while seeking to 
eliminate discrimination based on race. In our judgment, 
the best way to do this would be to: 

(1) Take measures to reduce unemployment in the 
industry . 

(2) Extend the outreach concept to journeymen , 
virtually reducing to zero the probability that a minority 
applicant will be less qualified than a white one. Ac- 
cording to Manpower Administration data, existing journey- 
man outreach programs had placed a total of 6,274 men in 

17 project locations sites by February, 1973.^ These 

■\ - 

efforts should be encouraged and continued. 
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We have no evidence that there are large numbers of 
qualified minority journeymen who have been denied ad- 
mission to unions because of their race. However, in- 
stitutionalized discrimination probably can best be 
overcome by journeyman outreach programs that seek out 
workers who can meet the industry's qualifications, as 
was the case with apprenticeship outreach. This tech- 
nique would make it possible to determine whether there 
are many qualified craftsmen who want to be admitted to 
the construction unions. The adoption of upgrading 
programs, such as the ironworkers ' PJ^ogj^^in and journeyman 
training programs in other crafts, would make it possible 
for minority craftsmen who are only partially trained to 
qualify for more highly skilled positions. 

(3) Inject the public's interest into the deter- 
mination of journeyman qualifications . We have no 
evidence that unions generally are unduly restricting 
the niimbers of craftsmen or that their qualifications 
are unreasonable. However, there is a widespread belief 
: '^at these assertions are true. Moreover , public sus- 
picion and misunderstanding will continue as long as the 
local unions, with a vested interest in controlling 
entry into the trades, determine the number and quali- 
fications of those to be admitted. 



U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 
"Statistics on Journeymen Outreach and Training Program" 
(Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, multilith, 1973), Table II, "Journeyman 
Outreach and Training Program. Cumulative Total by Program 
Sponsor • " 
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We therefore recommend the establishment of national 
tripartite (i.e., containing union, management, and public 
representatives) journeyman standards boards in each 
craft to adopt uniform national standards and to approve 
local deviations from those standards. National unions 
tend to be less restrictive than their locals, so national 
determination would be more in the public interest. Since 
local conditions in the construction industry sometimes 
necessitate local variations, such a system could provide 
for these. 

(4 ) Establish an appeals procedure for individuals 
who think they have been unjustly denied admission . Such 
an appeals procedure probably would not be used very much, 
but its availability would have a salutary effect on 
local officials and would allay public suspicion of the 
industry. Both the national journeyman standards boards 
and the appeals procedures should be established at first 
by industry. 

The role of public policy in these efforts might be 
mainly to encourage them and to defray the costs of 
programs not directly beneficial primarily to unions or 
employers. These include the costs of outreach programs 
and perhaps the costs of the journeyman standards boards 
and appeals procedures. Of course, government must not 
permit these procedures to substitute for rigorous en- 
forcement of antidiscrimination laws. We believe, 
however, that within the framework of effective anti- 
discrimination laws, these voluntary approaches can be 
more effective than legal procedures alone. 
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PERSONS WHO PROVIDED INFORMATION FOR THE PROJECT 
(With Dates of Interviews, Where Applicable) 



Atlanta 



Union Officials 



Bricklayers 

►"T^nies C. Dempsey^ Business Agent, Bricklayers Local 8 
(May 19, 1971) 



Carpenters 

-^Robert J. Ellis, Business Agent, Carpenters Local 2358 
(May 20, 1971) 

John L. Miles, Apprenticeship Director, Carpenters 
Local 225 (June 13, 1971) 

Raymond Pressley, Business Agent, Carpenters Local 225 
(May 21, 1971) 



Electricians 

Harry Bexley,- Business Manager, IBEW Local 613 
(June 14, 1S71) 

Loyd F. Cay lor. Assistant Business Manager, IBEW Local 
613 (May 21^ 1971) 

Walter Griffin, Training Director, IBEW Local 613 
(May 21, 1971) 



Ironworkers 

Grady C* Gable, Financial Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Business Agent, Ironworkers Local 387 (July 13, 1971) 

J . B . Lowry , Apprenticeship Coordinator , Ironworkers 
Local 387 (April 29, 1971) 
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Atlanta (Continued) 



Plumbers and Steamf itters 

Virgil B. Harper, Financial Secretary-Treasurer, UA 
Local 72 (June 9, 1971) 

Preston E. Lawler, Apprenticeship Director, UA Local 72 , 
(July 11, 1971) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Willie F. Elrod, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Sheet Metal 
VJorkers Local 85 (June 10, 1971) 

Roy Norton, Business Manager, Sheet Metal Workers Local 85 
(June 10, 1971) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

George Caudelle, Business Manager, North Georgia Building 
Trades Council (April 30, 1971) 

John Chambliss, Assistant Director, Atlanta Chapter, 
Associated General Contractors (May 3, 1971) 

Charles N. Conner, Regional Director, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training (May 3, 1971) 

Robert A. Ferguson, Director, Atlanta Area Technical 
School (June 18, 1971) 

Harry E. Hicks. Director, Instructional Services Center, 
Atlanta Public Schools (June 16, 1971) 

E. T. Kehrer, AEt-CIO Civil Rights Department 
(April 30, 1971) 

George L. Peterson, Director, Atlanta Chapter, National 
Electrical Contractors Association (April 30, 1971) 

Emory Via, Director, Resources Development Center, 
Southern Regional Council (May 3, 1971) 

John P, Weber, Representative for Atlanta, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (May 3, 1971) 
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Austin 



Union Officials 



Bricklayers 

J. R. Wise/ Business Agents Bricklayers Local 8 
(June 30, 1971) 



Carpenters 

G. A. McNeil^ Business Agents Carpenters Local 1266 
(June 24, 1971) 



Electricians 

Max Ladusch, Business Agents IBEW Local 520 (June 24, 1971) 



Ironworkers 

D. A. Ragsdale, Financial Secretary-Treasurer and 
Business Manager ^ Ironworkers Local 482 (June 24 ^ 1971) 



Plumbers and Steamf itters 

James A. Hamrick, Incoming Business Agent/ Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Local 286 (June 25, 1971) 

Walter Lingo ^ Outgoing Business Agents Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Local 286 (June 25, 1971) (now deceased) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

Lynn Brown, Administrator, Texas State Board of Plumbing 
Examiners (March 14, 1972) 

William A. Camfield, Field Representative, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (April 6, 1971) (now retired) 

William H. Fitz, Chief Consultant, Office of the Deputy 
Associate Commissioner for Occupational Education and 
Technology, Texas Education Agency (March 23, 1972) 

Clayford T. Grimm, Associate Director , Center for Building 
Research, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
(March 24, 1972) 
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Austin (Continued) 



Other Persons (Continued) 

Aubrey H. Hitt, Chief Examiner , Texas State Board of 
Plumbing Examiners (March 14, 1972) 

Walter Kerr, Executive Director, Construction Industry 
Council for Education, Manpower, and Research, 
Tyler, Texas (March 24, 1972, by telephone) 

Richard Pulaski, Engineering Extension Service, 
Texas A & M University, College Station, Texas 
(April 20, 1972) 

Joseph Tokash, Consultant, Office of the Deputy Associate 
Commissioner for Occupational Education and Technology, 
Texas Education Agency (March 23, 1972) 
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Bay Area 



Union Officials 



Bricklayers 

Patrick J. Canavan , Business Representative, Bricklayers 
Local 7 (June 15, 1972) ^ 

Sam Mandel, Business Representative, Bricklayers Local 8 
(June 24, 1972) 



Carpenters 

Alfred A. Figone, Former Secretary-Treasurer, Carpenters 
District Council (June 13, 1972) 

Clyde Knowles, Research Director, California State 
Council of Carpenters (June 5, 1972) 

Gordon A. Littman, Assistant Director, Northern California 
Carpenters Apprenticeship and Training Program (June 6, 1972) 



Electricians 



Karl V. Eggers, Assistant Business Agent, IBEW Local 595 
(August 10, 1972) 

Franz E. Glen, Business Manager, IBEW Loccil #6 
(June 16, 1972) 

S. R. McCann, Business Manager, IBEW Local 302 
(November 20, 1972) 

T. O. Roberts, International Representative, District 
Officer (August 7, 1972) 

Maurice C. Wagner, Training Director, Alameda County 
Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee for the 
Electrical (Inside Wireman) Trade (May 19, 1972) 

W. L. Vinson, International Vice President, IBEW Ninth 
District (August 7, 1972) . 



Ironworkers 

Arthur F. Ronz, Apprenticeship Coordinator , Cc^lifornia 

State Ironworkers Joint Apprenticeship Committee 

(August 9, 1972) f 

Richard Zampa, Business Agent, Ironworkers Union Local 378 
(August 16, 1972) I . 
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Bay Area (Continued) 



Plumbers and Steamf itters 

George A. Hess, Business Manager, Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters Local 444 (July 21, 1972, Oakland) 

Joseph P. Mazzola, Business Manager, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Local 38 (July 20, 1972, San Francisco) 

Dan McCormick, Business Representative, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters Local 38 (August 18, 1972, San Francisco) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Fred W. Harmon, Business Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 216 (July 10, 1972, Oakland) 

Edward F. Kenny, Business Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 104 (July 20, 1972, San Francisco) 



Other Persons Who Prqvided Information for the Project 

Norm Amonson, Coordinator , Center for Labor Research 

and Education Institute of Industrial Relations, University 

of California (July 13, 1972) 

Tom Coughlan, President , Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
for Bricklayers Local 7 (July 13, 1972) 

Gilbert O. Davidson, Area Supervisor, Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards (June 8, 1972, San Francisco) 

Thomas Dee, President, Masons and Builders Association 
of Northern California (November 16, 1972) 

Joe DeLuca, Administrator, Plumbers and Steamfitters 
Pension and Steamfitters Trust Fund, Local 38 (August 18, 
1972, San Francisco) 

Gregory W. Govan, Executive Manager, Plumbing-Heating- 
Cooling Contractors of Alameda County (July 17, 1972) 

George A. Harter, Executive Manager , San Francisco- 
Electrical Contractors Association (June 26, 1972, ^ 
San Francisco) 

Robert N. Mounce, Director, Labor Relations, Associated 
General Contractors (June 5, 1972, San Francisco) 

Ralph M. Olig, Director of Data Processing, Carpenters' 
Trust Fund (June 6, 1962, San Francisco) 
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Bay Area (Continued) 



Other Persons (Continued) 

J. E. Plascjak, Training Director, Drywall Training 
and Educational Committee of California (July 8, 1972) 

James E. Stratten, Division of Apprenticeship Standards, 
Department of Industrial Relations (February 4, 1973, 
San Francisco) 

George Strauss , Associate Dean, School of Business 
Administration, University of California at Berkeley 
(May 7, 1972) 

Don Vial, Center for Labor Research and Education, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California 
at Berkeley (July 13, 1972) 
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Chicago 



Union Officials 



Bricklayers 

George Popovic, Business Manager, Bricklayers Local 21 
(July 20, 1972) 



Carpenters 

Adolph Dardar, Apprenticeship Coordinator, District 
Council of Carpenters Apprenticeship Program 
(July 20, 1972) 

Daniel E. O'Connell, Jr ., Assistant Secretary Treasurer, 
Carpenters District Council (August 30, 1972) 

D. H. Rowcliffe, Jr., Pension Fund Administrator, 
Carpenters District Council (August 3, 1972) 



Electricians 

Timothy Bresnahan, Electrical Industry Seniority 
Administrator, IBEW Local 134 (August 3, 1972) 

Edward Pierce, Apprenticeship Coordinator, IBEW Local 134 
(July 19, 1972) 



Ironworkers 

Edward Flood, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Ironworkers 
Local 1 (July 19, 1972) 

William Toomey, Business Agent, President, Ironworkers 
Local 1 (September- 25, 1972) 



Plumbers and Pipefitters 

Albert Bielke, Apprenticeship Coordinator and President, 
Pipefitters Local 597 (July 18, 1972) 

Stephen J. Lamb, Business Manager, Plumbers Local 130 
(July 21, 1972) (now deceased) 

Francis McCarten, Business Manager, Pipefitters 
Local 597 (July 18, 1972) 



Chicago (Continued) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Richard Hejza, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 73 (July 19, 1972) 

Edward W. Hussey, Business Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 73 (July 19, 1972) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

Thomas Augustine, Director, Regional Office, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (October 16, 1972) 

Benjamin Bekoe, Director, Chicago Urban League Apprentice 
Program (August 22^ 1972) 

Donald W, Dvorak^ Executive Director^ Builders Association 
of Chicago, Inc. (October 9, 1972) 

Hugh J. McRae^ Executive Secretary, Building Construction 
Employers Association of Chicago (July 17, 1972) 

Thomas J. Nayder, President, Chicago and Cook County 
Building and Construction Trades Council (July 17^ 1972) 

Joseph Sullivan, Illinois State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (October 16, 1972) 

Edward R, Teske, Executive Secretary, Mechanical 
Contractors Chicago Association (July 18, 1972) 
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Columbus 



Union Officials 



Bricklayers 

Dale Carmichael, Business Manager, Bricklayers Local 5? 
(June 22, 1972) 

Sherman R. Smoot, Former President, Masonry Contractors 
Association of Columbus, Inc. (July 18, 1972) 



Carpen t ers 

Benny Friedman, Business Agent, Carpenters Local 2 00 
(June 21, 1972) 

Robert L. Prickett, Business Manager, Carpenters Local 200 
(June 21, 1972) 

Robert Woods, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Carpenters 
Local 200 (June 21, 1972) 



Electricians 

Daniel E. Bricker, Business Manager, IBEW Local 683 
(June 19, 1972) 

Robert N. Burroughs, President, Columbus Electrical 
Contractors Association (July 25 , 1972) 

Thomas Burton, Apprenticeship Coordinator, IBEW Local 683 
(June 19, 1972) 

A. H, Moore, Executive Director, National Electrical 
Contractors Association (June 20, 1972) 



Ironworkers 

Cecil E. Bosworth, Financial Secretary-Treasurer, Iron- 
workers Local 172 (June 23, 1972) 

Marlowe S. Hawkins Jr., Executive Secretary ,. Pension 
Trust Fund, Ironworkers District Council (July 21, 1972) 
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Columbus (Continued) 



Plumbers and Steamf itters 

Richard Patterson ^ Apprenticeship Coordinator ^ Plumbers 
and Steamf itters Local 189 (June 21, 1972) 

Ernest H, Ware^ Executive Director, Mechanical Contractor 
Association of Central Ohio, Inc. (July 14, 1972) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Alvin H, Funk, Executive Vice-President, Sheet Metal 
Contractors of Central Ohio (July 12, 1972) 

J, R, Wiesenberger , Apprenticeship Coordinator and 
Pension Fund Administrator, Sheet Metal Workers Local 98 
(June 27, 1972) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

William J. Aner, Administrative Assistant, Associated 
General Contractors, Central Ohio Division (July 7, 1972) 

Henderson L, Grigley, Director, Columbus Urban League 
(July 11, 1972) 

Samuel J. Hebdo, Executive Director, Associated Builders 
and Contractors, Inc. (June 20, 1972) 

Ralph Hockman, AFL-CIO Representative, Former Secretary, 
Building Trades Council (June 19, 1972) 

Daniel T. McCarthy, Ohio State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (June 20, 1972) 
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Houston 



Union Officials 



Bricklayers 

H. A. Brown, Business Agent, Bricklayers Local 7 
(April 20, 1972) 

Jack Stubbs, Apprenticeship Director, Bricklayers Local 7 
(June 6, 1972) 



Carpenters 

Bert Gresham, Assistant Executive Secretary, Carpenters 
District Council (April 18, 1972) 

George Stein, Director of Training and Education, 
Carpenters Joint Committee (April 18, 1972) 



Electricians 

A. R. Brewton, International Representative, IBEW 7th 
District (May 15, 1972) 

Ed Leonard, Training Director, IBEW Local 716 
(May 15, 1972) 

Roy T. Noack, Business Manager, IBEW Local 716 
(May 15, 1972) 



Ironworkers 

Dewey L. Upshaw, Business Agent, Ironworkers Local 84 
(May 19, 1972) 



Plumbers and Pipefitters 

Ray L. Dailey, Business Manager, Pipefitters Local 211 
(April 19, 1972) 

Bill Pickens, Business Manager, Plumbers Local 68 
(April 5, 1972) 

Dave Runnells, Apprenticeship Director, Pipefitters Local 211 
(May 25, 1972) 
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Houston (Continued) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Steve Bugaj, Business Agent, Sheet Metal Workers Local 54 
(April 17, 1972) 

Dean Cooper, Business Agent, Sheet Metal Workers Local 54 
(April 17, 1972) 

Jules Freund, Director, Sheet Metal Workers Local 54, 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee (June 5, 1972) 

Albert E. Hyde, Executive Director, Houston Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association (May 25, 1972) 

Louis Krzesiencki/ Business Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 54 (June 5, 1972) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

Gerald R. Brown, Executive Secretary, Texas State Building 
and Construction Trades Council, Austin, Texas 
(June 25, 1970) 

Thomas Clarke, Executive Secretary, Mechanical Contractors 
Association of Houston, Inc. (April 19, 1972) (now deceased) 

John Donnelly, Former Area Director, Economic and Manpower 
Corporation (June 6, 1972) 

Roy R. Evans, former President, Texas AFL-CIO (March 15, 1972) 

Carrol S. Foren, Texas State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, Austin, Texas (February 16, 1971) 

M. A. Graham, Executive Director, Houston Gulf Coast 
Building and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO 
(April 20, 1972) 

Claude Gray, Jr., Field Representative, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department of Labor 
(April 20, i972) 

Hartsell Gray, Consultant, Texas AFL-CIO (April 17, 1972) 

C. Logan Jobe, Executive Director, Texas Chapter, Associated 
Builders and Contractors, Inc. (May 25^ 1972) 

Robert Lopez, Executive Director, Mexican American 
Contractors Association (May 24, 1972) 

French Moreland, Instructor, Apprenticeship Opportunity 
Program (June 5, 1972) 

Francis 0' Bryan, Business Agent, Houston Gulf Coast 
Building and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO 
(April 20, 1972) 
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Houston (Continued) 



Othier Persons (Continued) 

Robert L. Prater, Dean, School of Technology, Texas 
Southern University (May 25, 1972) 

Jerry Ryan, Director , Apprenticeship Opportunity Program 
(April 20, 1972) 

Barbara Settle, EEOC (May 24, 1972) 

A. C . Shirley, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Texas 
State Council of Carpenters (April 25, 1972) 

George Sumrow, Chapter Manager, Southeast Texas Chapter, 
National Electrical Contractors Association 
(April 19, 1972) 

Joseph J. Tapal, Director of Vocational and Industrial 
Education, Houston Independent School District 
(June 7, 1972) 

B. A. Turner, Coordinator, Minority Manpower Resources 
Project, Texas Southern University (May 24, 1972) 

L.- S. Webster, Director, Model Cities Pre-employment 
Training Program for the Building Trades (May 29, 1972) 

' ' ' I 

Linus Wright, Chief Financial Officer, Houston Inde- 
pendent School District (June 7, 1972) ^ 
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Jackson 



Union Officials 
Bricklayers 

Ted Lee, Business Agent, Bricklayers Local 15 
(June 29, 1972) 

Carpenters 

W. H. Wood, Business Manager, Carpenters Local 1471 
(June 30, 1972) 

Electricians 

C, L. Tucker, Business Agent, IBEW Local 480 
(June 27, 1972) 

Ironworkers 

G. W. Tyson, Business Agent, Ironworkers Local 469 
(June 28, 1S72) 

Plumbers and Steamf itters 

Harry Rosenthal, Business Agent, Plumbers and Steamf itters 
Local 681 (June 29, 1972) 

Sheet Metal Workers 

Grayson Moore, Business Agent, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 406 (June 29, 1972) 

Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

Claude Ramsay, President, Mississippi AFL-CIO 
(June 27, 1972) 
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New York 



Union Officials 



Bricklayers 

Andrew Lawlor, Executive Secretary, Bricklayers Executive 
Committee (August 17, 1971) 



Carpenters 

Edward A. Bjork, Secretary-Treasurer, Carpenters District 
Council (July 29, 1971) 

Charles P . Fanning , Apprenticeship Director , Carpenters 
District Council (July 27, 1971) 

Jack Gelman, Second Vice-President, Carpenters District 
Council (November 17, 1971) 



Electricians 

Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., Financial Secretary and Former 
President and Business Manager, IBEW Local 3 
(August 27, 1971) 



Ironworkers 

Gerard Place, President, Ironworkers Local 40 
(October 15, 1971) 

Paul Rockhold, Business Manager, Ironworkers Local 361 
(August 24, 1971) 

Matt A. Steinberg, Apprenticeship Coordinator for 
.Ironworkers Locals 40 and 361 (August 27, 1971) 



Plumbers and Steamfitters 

Sam Brodsky, Secretary-Treasurer, Plumbers Local 1 
(August 23, 1971) 

James A* Mulligan, Secretary-Treasurer, Steamfitters 
Local 638 (November 18, 1971) 

Gene Murray, Director, Plumbing Joint Industry Board 
(October 12, 1971) 
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New York (Continued) 



Plumbers (Continued) 

Henry Murray, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Plumbers 
Local 2 (October 7, 1971) 

George Whalen, President, Association of Contracting 
Plumbers, Brooklyn and Queens (August 20, 1971) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Mell Farrell, President, Sheet Metal Workers Local 28 
(July 18, 1971) 

Edward J. O'Reilly, Secretary, Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee, Sheet Metal Workers Local 28 (July 18, 1971) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

Eddie Johnson, Director, Joint Apprenticeship Program, 
Workers Defense League (July 26, 1971) 

Thomas L. McQuade, Area Representative, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (July 26, 1971) 

Frank Neher, Regional Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training (July 26, 1971) 

Donald F. Rodgers, Executive Director, New York Building 
and Construction Industry Board of Urban Affairs 
(July 28, 1971) 
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Elsewhere 



Electricians 

Buck Baker, Director , National Joint Apprenticeship 
Training Committee for the Electrical Industry , 
Washington, D.C. (May 18, 1972) 

Marcus L. Loftis^ International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Washington, D,C. (May 6, 1971) 



Others 

Donald Slaiman, Director, AFL-CIO Civil Rights Department, 
Washington, D.C. (May 6, 1971) 
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APPENDIX B 
Guide for Journeyman Interviews 
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city 



Trade Local Union No. 



Interviewed by 

Date 

Personal Interview or Phone Interview 



I. TYPE OF WORK PREFERRED 

1. What type of card or book do you hold? 

Does it restrict you to a certain type of task, 
or can you be referred to any type of work? 

Is there a card which permits the holder to do all 
types of work in this local? Yes No 



2. What sector do you work in. (shop, on site, residentia 
commercial/industrial , . heavy/highway) ? 



3. Do you prefer a certain kind of work? Yes 

No 

Why? 

Do you do primarily one type of work — a specialty — 

or do you do all kinds? 
Is there any kind of work that you dislike? 

Yes No 



4. Do you have a license? 
What kind? 

Who issues it (city, county, state)? 

Is anyone in the industry required to have a license? 

Yes ■ No 

Who? 

What type? 



5, Do you work as a foreman or superintendent? 

About how much of the time (all, half or more, less 
than half, very little, never)? 



6, When did you first work as a supervisor (year)? 



1. Do you work full time at the trade, or do you work 
outside the trade as well (including moonlighting 
as a contractor on your own) ? 

When? 

What kind of work? 



II. TRADE BACKGROUND 



1, When did you first work at the trade (year)? 
Number of years worked 

When did you first join the union (year)? 
When did you become a journeyman (year)? 



2, What sort of training did you have before you joined 
union? 

Opinion of 

Type of Training This Type of Training 

a. Laborer or helper 

b. Open shop (OJT) 

c. Public vocational 
education 



d. Private vocational 
education 



e. Military 

f. Other industry 

g • Government programs 

h. Other 



3. Have you had any further training since you joined 
the union? Yes No 

If so, what kind? 

a. Nonunion training Yes - . No ' 

b. Union journeyman 

upgrading programs Yes ' No 

Evaluation of journeyman training? 
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4. Did you serve in an apprenticeship program? 

In this local? Yes No (where) 

Did it include related classroom training? 

Yes No 

How long was the program (years)? 

Were you given credit for prior experience? 

Yes (how much) f No 

Did you finish the program? Yes No 

If not, why not? 

How would you evaluate the training you received in 
apprenticeship? 



5, Entry requirements 

a. If apprenticeship-trained ; what sort of things 

did you do in order to get into the apprenticeship 
program? 

Age requirement (years) Minimum; Maximum: 

Education requirement (years ) 

Years experience required 

Did they give you a test (written, oral, or practical? 
over the trade or aptitude? over the whole trade 
or just your specialty?)? 

Interview 

Vouchers required (number) By Whom? 

Majority vote of membership 

Probationary period (how long) 

Fee(s) $ 

What did you have to do in order to become a 
journeyman at the end of your apprenticeship? 

Final exam- or other test? (written, oral, or practical? 
over the trade or aptitude? over whole trade or 
just your specialty?) 

Vouchers required (ntunber) By Whom? 

Majority vote of membership 
Fee(s) $ 
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b. 



If not apprenticeship-trained ; what sort of 

things did you do in order to become a journeyman? 



Age requirement (years) Minimum; Maximum; 

Education requirement (years) 

Years experience requirement 

Did they give you a test (written, oral, or practica 
over the trade or aptitude? over the whole trade 
or just your specialty?)? 

Interview 

Vouchers required (number) 

Majority vote of membership 
Probationary period (how long) 
Fee(s) $ 



c. How are- the standards different now, if at all? 

Did you ever work on permit or traveler's card 
(note which) before you joined the local? 
Yes No 

What kind of work did you do on permit? 



III. INDIVIDUAL'S BACKGROUND 

Age 

Race (interview identifies) 

How far did you go in school (grade or GED) ? 

Did you ever go to college (years) 

What was your major field? 



What got you interested in this trade? 
Did your father work in this trade? 
Was (is) he a union member? 

Did you have friends or relatives in the union before 
you joined (other than father)? . 
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6. Have you had any illnesses or accidents during the 
period 1967-1971 that have affected the number of 
hours you worked (and your pension fund contributions 

during that time)? Yes No 

If so, when? 



7. Have you ever taken out a traveler's card to work 

in another local? Yes No 

If so, when? 



8. Did you ever belong to another local? 

Yes (if so, when) No 



9. Have there been any bad times for the trade in your ^ 
area since 1965? 

Yes (if so, when) No ' 



10. Approximately how many contractors have you worked 
for since 1965? 



11. Have you ever worked for a relative? 
Yes No 



IV. POSSIBLE REFERRALS 
1. Do you know anyone working on permit? 
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APPENDIX C 

Interview Guide for Union Business Agents 
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INTERVIEW FORM FOR UNION BUSINESS AGENTS 
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How long have you been in the trade? 
Held present office? 

Nonapprentice entrants ; 

What percentage of local membership came into the 
union without serving apprenticeship? 

What percentage come in through nonapprenticeship 
routes now? 

Any records showing year-by-year breakdown of 
apprentice-nonappr entice entrants? 

Average age of nonapprentice entrants? 

Source of training? 

Years experience before joining? 

Admission requirements ; 
Age limits: 
Education: 
Is there a test? 

Same as apprentice final? 

Written, oral, practical? 

Over the trade or aptitude? 

Who makes it out, administers, grades it? 

Minimum score? 

Validated? 

Results available? 

When was testing first used? 
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Years experience in the trade? 
Is there an interview? 
By whom? 

Makeup of conunittee? 
Appointed or elected? 

How much latitude do these men have in determining 
who meets union standards? 

Must the man be sponsored? 

Voted on by membership? 

Any probationary period? 

Must he have a job firsts or do most rely on being 
referred to work? 

How long have these standards been used? 

Any recent changes? 

Permit System 

Who may work on permit? 

Do members of other locals get permits automatically? 

At whose discretion?. 
What is the fee? 
Is there a test? 
What form does it take? 

Is there any limit to the length of time a man 
may work on permit? 

Can permit people do all types of journeyman work, 
or only certain types? 

Does it vary with tightness of market? 

How long has this system been in effect? 

Q How was it different in the past? 
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Transfers from other locals ; 
Is transfer automatic? 

Is there a difference in membership fees? 

If so, must the transfer make up the . difference 
> in membership fees? 

Any probationary period? 

Is there a test? 

If so, of what form? 

Apprenticeship entrance requirements : 
Age range: 
Education: 
Test? 
Interview: 
by J AC? 
Sponsorship? 
Fees? 

Apprenticeship program : 
Length? 

Provision for experience? 
Tests at intervals? 
Final exam? 
What form? 

[ ■ ■ , ■ • 

How compared to test requirements of nohapprentice 
applicants? 
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Are there any? 
What subjects? 

Who takes such training? 

Types of Journeyman classification ; 
What types exist? 

Do the rates vary? 

Are some types easier to get in without apprenticeship 
Which ones? 

Do many nonapprentices enter as specialists? 

What degree of transferability exists among classi- 
fications? 

What is the procedure for working outside one's 

classification (if it is possible to do so at all)? 



APPENDIX D 

Questionnaire Form Used in Sheet Metal Worker 
Local 85 Survey of Supervisory Experience 
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SAMPLE 



SHEET METAL WORKERS LOCAL #85 
1838 STEWART AVE. S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30315 



NAME DATE ENTERING TRADE 



APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL ATTENDED 



DATES ATTENDED: FROM TO 

OTHER SCHOOLS ATTENDED SUCH AS WELDING, DRAFTING, I.C.S., 
& ETC. 



POSITION WITH PRESENT EMPLOYER: 

JOURNEYMAN . FOREMAN SUPERINTENDENT 

OTHER 

POSITION IN SUPERVISORY CAPACITY HELD WITH OTHER EMPLOYERS: 

' FROM TO 

, FROM TO - 

■ ' ' . FROM ■ TO 

FROM TO 
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